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Taking A Chance 
It Is Just As Good 


The Northrop Loom was the pioneer automatic loom. 
[ts sponsors risked all they had in the world to make it a success. 


They won because they had the right idea and were willing to see it through; 


But not until they had continued to spend and take chances while they were 
perfecting the invention. 


Their success brought a complete revolution in the Textile Industry in 
America. 


It brought also imitators. 


Meanwhile liberal spending for the development of the art of weaving and 
improvements of textile manufacturing processes has continued a fixed policy 
with the company that produced and perfected the Northrop Loom. 


This.liberal spending has built upon the original organization the largest and 


most experienced corps of experts, inventors, experimenters and practical 
loom-builders the industry has ever known. 


This corps of trained and practical men has always kept the Northrop Loom 
at the front—a money-maker for the mill man, a benefactor of the mill 


worker, equal to the demands upon its mechanisms of every new weave for 
which it was purchased. 


This corps of trained and practical men is stronger and more efficient than 
ever before—better qualified to serve the industry. 


Imitators claim all sorts of things for their machines; and the purchaser 
“hopes” they will prove “just as good.” 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


ight 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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How Much Resistance 


Do Your Heddles Giver 


Putting it another way—how much yarn breakage do 
you experience? In the case of «— Standard wire 
Heddles, friction is practically nil. The warp thread 
runs through an eye of notable smoothness made so 
by a patented soldering process. 

Users of these light flexible heddles know the satisfac- 
tion of a loom output unmarred by costly delays. 
Seconds are kept down because the reason for them is 
eliminated. 

Mill operatives like <<» Heddles. They find them 
easy to thread and a valuable factor in the smooth 
operation of the loom. 


May we send you samples to try in your weave room? 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All \teel BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRE® 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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| and washing 


Fast to light 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO 


H. AMETZ &3 chante 


One-Twenty-fwo Hudson Street. New York Ci ty, 
Ba: ton Philadelphia 
‘Cucago Charlotte 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


jan Frenasca 


Patented June 1. 1920 
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DROP WIRES 
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= All we ask is the opportunity to quote you send sample of wire with request 

= for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 

= unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive ths 


attention 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, 8S. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period i 


For Use with Either Neturel, Induced ar Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED (INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
ALA 
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A'FILM CREATION 


_ An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OOK at the smoothest of metal 
surfaces through a microscope and 
it will appear like unto the surface 
of a file, proving that there is no 
such thing as a smooth, metal sur- 
face and all metal surfaces are 
mere irregular projections and 
indentations or cavities. 


When the metal surface of the shaft comes 
in contact with the metal surface of the 
bearing, the projections of one mesh into 
the cavities of the other and cause metal or 
solid friction. 


The object of lubrication is first to prevent 
this metal to metal contact friction, by in- 
jecting a lubricant between the bearings, 
which will preserve a film sufficient to keep 
them apart. 


But the error which almost all manufac- 
turers of lubricants make, is in believing 
that the best film is the best lubricant, for 
the tougher the film, that is the more it will 
resist pressure and shock without being 
broken, the greater its fluid friction, for it 
must be remembered that when an oil func- 
tions as a lubricant, fluid friction, which is a 
weaker friction, is substituted for solid or 
metal to metal friction. 


Graphite, soapstone, talc and other solids 
could be used to prevent the metal to metal 
contact, but there would be only a slight 


reduction of the friction, for it would still: 


be solid friction. 


Cup greases, so-called, which are in reality 
soaps mixed with oil, are used more or less, 
although their use is rapidly decreasing, but 
here again there is only a slight reduction 
in the actual friction. 


The graphite and grease both prevent 
excessive wear, such as would be the case 
were there metal to metal contact, but they 
do not prevent friction and, therefore, the 
frictional load is excessive and the loss of 


power proportionate, making for a large 
waste of fuel. 


It is only when fluid friction is substituted 
for solid friction that the lowest coefficient 
of friction is obtained, which means that a 
fluid or oil must function as the actual 
lubricant and furthermore, the oil which 
possesses the greatest fluidity is the one 
which will show the lowest coefficient of 
friction. 


As proof of this it should be remembered 
that whensoever it has been found difficult 
to lubricate a machine with a nonfluid oil, 
the practice has been to feed an oil of the 
greatest possible fluidity in as steady a flo 
as practical. 


With HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
precisely the same principle is applied. Only 
the fluid oil is held on the bearing by absorp- 
tion in a film oil. The film oil forms the 
separating film, which prevents the metal to 
metal contact and the oil on the surface of 
the film lubricates the friction between each 
surface of the film and each metal surface. 


Thus it will be observed that no well 
proven and accepted theory of lubrication 
has been violated. We have merely invented 
a product by which the old theories may be 
better applied. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS are 
adapted to the lubrication of all textile ma- 
chinery excepting the spindles. The reason 
they are not best for spindles is because it 
is practical to use the most fluid oil in the 
lubrication of the spindles, as the reservoir 
or —_— holds the oil in place and it requires 
no film. 


There is nothing else like HOUGHTON’S 
ABSORBED OILS, no imitation having yet 
appeared. 


Please observe the addresses of our South- 
ern Distributors’ offices, established to ren- 
der the very best service. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: alnut 4651 


Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
P. Box 1143 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the ‘Textile Industry $ aE 
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Construction 
Picture of Ly- 


nei. 
Plant Pacific 
Miltls. There 


are 305 Minter 
Homes in the 
village of this 
new plant. 


~ 


Photo through courtesy 
Piedmont & Northern Railway 


— 


Your own plans or those of your 
architect can be adapted easily to 
the Minter System of Building. It 
is worth while to get our price 
whether you mean to build one or a 
hundred houses. We can build for 
you any type of residence out of 
any materials you name. For tex- 
tile mills we have an interesting 
proposition on the erection of 
churches, community houses, 
school houses, stores and other 
large buildings in their villages as 
well as residences for mill officers, 
superintendents and overseers and 


cottages for employes. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., Engineers 
Floor plan of one type of residence in village of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Bro Room 


On the Rebound 


Lockwood, Greene & Company, Boston, Mass., Engineers 


AKE advantage of the slack times and 

order your houses built immediately. 
Our organization and plant can serve you 
with expedition. Get your houses up. Have 
them ready when the rebound comes in 
business. Use the Minter System of Build- 
ing and save yourself money and time. Our 
contract blankets housing jobs. You deal 
with only one organization directly respon- 
sible to you for the work. 


We want to submit our proposition before 


you let your job. Write us to send a repre- 
sentative. 


The Minter Homes Co. 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Poacn 


Minter Homes Corp. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


j 
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For an Interior 


Fresh 


"OLIVER JOHNSON & co." 


Custom House Street 


3 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticorn — DISTRIBUTORS > Charlotte Supply Frank R. Henry 
WOONSOCKET, R. L. 
Pinault & Choquette “Save the par toe and ROCHESTER, N. Y. UTICA, N. Y. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE. N. Y. you save - adie ca E. P. Van Hosen American Hard Wall 


J. Russell & Co. Paragon Plaster Co. Co. Plaster Co. 


| 
that will NOT 
yellow with age 
| 
18-2. 
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our Secret Losses 
Drawing Krames 


A drawing frame probably injures more cotton fibres than any other 
machine in a cotton mill but it does its damage in such a quiet can secret 
way that it is not often observed. The tender fibres of cotton, while 
passing through a drawing frame, are caught by the flutes of the four 
rw and driven down into the flutes while the adjoining fibres ate pulled 
or drawn. 


The depth of the flutes is many times the diameter of the fibres and 
the crushing down of the fibres into flutes running at high speed 
requires very fine adjustment to prevent fibre cutting or damage. 


A worn collar will permit the flutes to mesh too deeply and greatly 
increase the damage. High speeds of front roll such as 375 to 425 will 
cause far more damage than front rolls running at the proper speed of 220 
revolutions. 


But now when decimals decide between profit and loss—now when so 
much depends on efficient, smooth-running machinery throughout every 
room in the mill, one of the first places to stop profit leaks is at the 
drawing frames. 


During the present lull manufacturers of drawing frames will give you every possible co-oper- 
ation in bringing your drawing frame equipment up to perfect running condition. 


Now is the time to do it. Manufacturers can make quick 
deliveries now and throw in an unusual amount of service for 
good measure. 


Let Us Keep The South Leading In Big Scale 
Production Of Quality Textiles 


Better Equipment Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the jollowing firms: 


Saco.Lowell Shops Eeston & Burnham Machine Co. Charlotte Mfg. Co The Bahnson Co. 


Whitin Machine Works Ashworth Bros. Inc. Howard Bros. “y+ Co. Link-Beit Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. Terrell Machine Co. B. S. Roy & Son Co. Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Hopedale Mfg. Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Brown-St. Onge Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. Barber-Coiman Co. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works S. K. F. industries The Root Co. Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Franklin Process Co. 


The Stafford Co. Textile Mill Supply Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. T. C. Entwistle Co. 
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Advantages Modern Drawing 


By a Representative of Whitin Machine Works. 


HE Whitin Machine Works have 

found that far too many mills 
exist which seemingly think that 
the process of drawing on a drawing 
frame is one of the least important 
of the many through 
which. cotton must undergo. 


processes 


Actually irreparable damage to the 
yarn in the making is often done 
not only by the drawing frame but 
also by the subsequent processes of 
drawing. But the drawing frame, if 
not properly set, does far more dam- 
age to the sliver than any of the 
following processes of drawing,be- 
cause the cotton comes from the 
eard in a very loose, easily injured 
form. 


There are three factors which 
should be watched carefully. First 
and foremost, the rolls should be 
the right diameter for the particular 
staple of cotton used; too large a 
diameter means improper settings, 
in fact prohibits a correct setting. 
Secondly, make sure that the roll 
settings are right. Generally speak- 
ing, metallic rolls call for %" to 
3/16” over the staple, and leather 
top rolls about %”. And thirdly, do 
try to put too much cotton, too much 
bulk. through the rolls. The neg- 
lect of any of these three items 
means roving and poor yarn. 

And, as stated in our preceding 
articles, quality in the products of 
the mills and economy in the opera- 
lion of mills has to be and 
should be ihe aim of all who hope 
of the day 

That old drawing frames are liable 
io give undesirable results is due 
fo a number of reasons. Not being 
of up-to-date design and construc- 
tion they are apt to be shaky, full 
of vibration, and generally worn out. 
The rolls, too, are likely to be badly 
nicked, the gears worn, and these 
items have a distinet effect on the 
quality of the resulting sliver. 


poor 


those 


We can best show the advantages 
of a new drawing frame over an old 
one by an exposition of the merits 
of the new Whitin Model "H” Draw- 
ing Frame as compared with our 
old Drawing Frame. 

Our Model “H" frame has as its 
hasis the acme of simplicity in con- 
struction, the greatest possible 
strength of construction, together 
with newly designed head and foot 


end giving it a remarkable neat and 
business-appearance. Actually ap- 
proximately fifty less castings have 
been used than formerly, making the 
frame much less complicated. 


To reduce vibration and end sway 
fo a minimum the head and foot ends 
have been recessed 1-4” to receive 
the table which in turn is mosi 
securely fastened by bolts. The 
width of the frame has been narrow- 
ed by 3”, and by being able to remove 
the table girt, we can now bring in 


inch. This hetter 


qualities. 


means Wearittt 


Another: improvement is that our 
roller stand bearings are no longer 
an integral part of the stand. The 
bearings only have to be changed 
instead of the whole stand as form- 
erly. And, too, the brass inserts for 
these bearings are very easy to re- 
move in this. Model "H” frame. 

The ecan-table is now. spur-gear 
driven, thus making it positive and 
with no baek-lash. The Ermen 


SYNOPTICAL OUTLINE OF REMAINDER OF 
BETTER EQUIPMENT CAMPAIGN 
June 12th— 6th Week—Damage to Cotton by Old Draw- 
ing Frames. 
June 19th Southern Textile Association 
Convention Number. 
June 26th— 7th Week—Tape Drive Spinning Frames as 
Compared to Old Frames. 
July 3rd— 8th Week—Filling Wind on Warp. 
_ July 10th— 9th Week—Spooling, Warping and Winding. 
| July 17th—10th Week—Automatic Looms and Loom | 
| Equipment. | 
July 24th—11th Week—Anti-Friction Bearings for Power 
| Savers. 
| July 3lst—12th Week—Air Conditioning and the Regu- 
| lation of Humidity. 
| Aug. 7th—13th Week—Direct, Chain or Group Drive. 
| Aug. 14th—14th Week—Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Aug. 21st—15th Week—Special Attachments and Equip- 


ments 


the sliver cans closer to the frame— 
meaning less strain on the delicate 
sliver. 

The top roll weighting has been 
changed so that the weight hooks 
are centered on the loose end top 
roll bearings The hooks themselves 
are designed to be removable at any 
time and at any place. The weight 
reliever has also been simplified. 

On our metallic rolls the fluted 
boss has been shortened and the 
collars increased from to one 


clearers have been radically chang- 
ed. They have been designed so 
that the cotton in going to the rolls 
cannot come in contact with the 
clearer comb arms which, perfectly 
rigid and strong, have been placed 
over the clearer instead of being 
worked from in back of the rolls 
The clearer cloth can now be re- 
moved easily in each clearer due to 
the design of our new actuating rol! 
therein. 


To make the back of the machine 


sier fo clean we have designed the 
hack plate aos one solid piece 4 
We have simplified the calender 
oll stand. raising the frorf\alende: 
and bringing the bite\ef the 
rolls in one inch and a half.\ The 
bearings are removable, andthe 
rolls «an be lifted out by throvine 
back the cover 
The coiler gear plate has 
made heavier and more rigid. 
ecoller geal 
rolls. and by making the snout hole 
we have helped to lap the 
stock in the can in better shape by 
largely preventing snariing of the 
sliver, 
We have designed the 


stand as one 


heen 
The 


is closer to the calende! 


head end 
rigid, 


LLonse- 


rearing strong, 
casting. 

quently the gears are easy to adjust, 
and being machine cut, 12 piteh, ul 
silent running. The 
gear studs have been made heavier 
and stronger insuring longer life. 
rhe whole head end gearing is now 


interchangeable 


means ire 


much more accessible and easier to 
work with. 

The foot-end gearing, due to two 
Bet al 
lake the pluce of 
eight separate gears as formerly. 
\ll this gearing amply protected 
by solid, well designed COVersS 

new 
positive and 


is likewise easierto set and 
two compounds 


having to adjust 


These 


slop 


The 


moron 1s 


more simpliged., 


front stop motion works from the 
rolls entirely. This motion has also 
been moved from under the center 


of the delivemes, making much 
more convenient and easier to elean 
oi any The stop 
motion is also quite independent ot 
the bore of the trumpet. 

Last but not least this Model “H™ 
drawing frame can be erected at the 
mills im much than was 
necessary to erect oul old frame 

The above review of an up-to 
date drawing frame may have been 
somewhat wearisome, but neverthe 
less if is ample proot of the advan- 
tages of a new over an old trame. 
Vore compact, easrer to clean, 
to work with, 
action, better designed and better 
built, the new Moael drawinre 
frame, as constructed by the Whitu. 
Machine Works, stands for the 
quality and the economy which are 
the earmarks of all well run mills. 


waste collee! 


less time 


more positive in its 
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The Effect of the Tariff on What Women Buy 


Reprint of Pamphlet by Wm. H. Cliff, 


“Wy OMEN are the purchasing 

agents for all the 25,000,000 
families in the United States. They 
buy or influence the buying of prac- 
tically all that the 100,000,000 imdi- 
vidual members of the families re- 
quire in the way of food, clothing, 
furnishings. and the scores of other 
items of necessity, culture, comfort 
and health.” The foregoing is the 
opening paragraph of an article, 
“The Tariff as a Tax on Women,” 
edited by Marion Banister and pub- 
lished by the Democratic National 
Committee. 

The words are so simple and true 
that I naturally read the article 
through very carefully, yet before 
long I was hopelessly entangled im 
a maze of figures. It is claimed that 
the tariff increases not only by mil- 
lions but by bilions the retail prices 
of goods bought by women. In 
wading through these figures I 
could find no proof as a basis for 
the conclusions. In order to satisfy 
my personal curiosity I decided to 
spend a full day in shopping with 
my wife. I was absolutely deter- 
mined to find out how much this 
“wicked” and “nefarious” tariff had 
actually increased the prices of the 
articles we bought. 

Therefore, one morning bright 
and early we arrived at a large 
establishment that sells everything 
from the eradle to the grave. Of 
course, as a dutiful and devoted 
husband, I did not hesitate to ac- 
quiesce in any purchase that took 
mv wilfes fancy. 

Kitchen. 

As we expect to move shortly 
from an apartment into a small 
house, we went first to the culinary 
department for kitchen utensils. 
New Englanders are proverbial ple 
eaters, and our first purchase was 
some metal pie plates. 

The price of these plates was 29 
cents each. They -were made im 
Germany where they were valued af 
7 and 7/10 cents. The landed cost 
in the United States which in all 
eXamples shown includes not only 
purchase price in foreign country 
but also transportation, insurance, 
freight, duty, etc.) was 10 and 3/10 
cents. The percentage of profit of 
retail price to landed cost was 181 
per cent. A taril of 1! and 9/10 
cents was charged at the custom 
house, and naturally, | wondered 
how much less I would have paid if 
the article had been free of duty. 

We then bought kitchen table 
knives for 30 cents each. The Ger- 
man value was 2% cents, tariff 
charged amounted to 825 thou- 
sandths of a cent, and the landed 
cost totalled 3 and 85/106 cents. As 
a lavish profit of 679 per cent was 
derived, | again was in a quandary 
to know how the tariff affected the 
price to any extent. 

Next, we ordered aluminum tea- 
spoons that were worth 46 hun- 
dredths of a cent in Germany. A 
tariff of 9 hundredths of a cent was 
levied, and the total landed cost was 
o9 hundredths of a cent. We paid 
only 4 cents each for them, and [I 


was sure the tariff had eaten up 
most of the profit. Strange as if 
may seem, this sale netted 580 per 
cent profit. 

We purchased several aluminum 
sauce pots, with covers, that had a 
German value of 29 and 7/10 cents 
each. The total landed cost, includ- 
ing 7 and 4/10 cents duty, was an 
even 40 cents. The retail price of 
$1.24 was apparently a bargain, bul 
this sale netted 210 per cent profit. 

This purchase brought to 
the kitchen sink, so we bought a 
metal pot cloth, a cotton polishing 
cloth and a cotton serub eloth. The 
pot cloth landed for 3 and 45/100 
cents and sold for 12 cents. The 
landed cost of the polishing cloth 
was 6% cents and retailed for 30 
cents. The scrub cloth was landed 
for 6 and 66/100 cents, for which we 
paid 26 cents. These three cloths 
netted 247 per cent, 344 per cent, 
and 290 per cent, respectively. 

Now, ordinary glass lamp chim- 
neys are always useful in case of 
emergency, so we decided to put a 
few in stock. These were also made 
in Germany where they were worth 
3 and 33/100 cents apiece. The total 
landed cost, imeluding 1% cents 
duty, was 6 and 41/100 cents. The 
retail price of 23 cents gave the 
considerable profit of 258 per cent, 

We purchased an electric flatiron, 
for electrical appliances are always 


Country of origin 
Value in France 
Charges 
Duty (rate, 35 per 


Secretary Home Market Club Boston 


handy, for $6.50. It was worth 59 
cents in Germany (‘the raw stock 
alone in this country would cost 
approximately $1.18) and landed, in- 
cluding duty of 11 and 8/10 cents, 
for 76 and 7-10 cents. If the duty 
had been eliminated | suppose we 
might have procured a real bargain 
but, as it stood, the retail price of 
$6.50 gave the liber ral profit of 747 
per cent. 
Dining Room. 

There is an old saying that a 
man’s heart is in his stomach. Be 
that as it may, it is really a fact that 
service on dainty chima improves 
the appetite. The chinaware depart- 
ment was most interesting. 

We picked out a handsome china 
dinner set of 100 pieces. It was 
with true joy that I found this set 
came from France. I had reckoned 
that the huge profits derived on 
previous purchases were because of 
the depreciated German mark. Well! 
The French value of this set was 
$21.50 and it landed, including duty 
of $11.80, for $35.30 in the U. 8. A. 
That set of china was shipped to_us 
for $134 and, at that figure, netted 
279 per cent. I concluded then and 
there that the importer was really 
interested in the consumer, but 
particularly in those who consume 
from imported china. 

A salad or berry set from Japan 
next caught our fancy. The Japan- 


SCALES Price 


388 


ese value was 96 cents; the landed 
cost, 53 cents duty included, was 
$1.64: it retailed for $4.75. Here, 
comparatively speaking, was a profil 
of only 189 per cent, but even thaf 
is not to be despised. 

Then we picked up a china dinner 
plate, at what we thought a bargain 
price, for 98 cents. The foreign 
value was 19 and 1/10 cents; the 
landed cost, including tariff of 10% 
cents, was 32 and 7/10 cents. That 
98 cent bargain gave 199 per cent 
profit! 

Afternoon tea is delightful. I ts 
becoming more and more popular, 
especially since a foreign tea con- 
cern is spreading favorable propa- 
ganda throughout the country. We 
found a very attractive china tea 
set of 17 pieces, the Japanese value 
of which was $1.73; this landed for 
$3.12, including an “atrocious” duty 
of 95 cents. The retail figure of 
$8.95 (looked like bargain price 
netted the hardly worth while profi! 
of 187 per cent. 

Naphins are very essential for 
comfort, so we journey to the linen 
counter . Here we bought machine- 
emboridered linen naphins. You can 
hardly realize my astonishment in 
learning that they came from Ger- 
many but, incidently, we got later 
some real Irish linens. The invoice 
value of the naphins was 6 and 9/10 

Continued on Page 12 


PEARL NECKLACE 


(transportation, insurance, freight, ete.) 
cent 
Landed cost in the United States_ 


Retail price in the United States 


Percentage of reail price to landed cost. 


757% 


Article purchased from B. Altman & Co., New York City, May 34, 1922. 
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SAC 


Drawing Frames 
The Standard Comparison 


Durable machines built to perform accurately a delicate duty. 


Models for every staple of cotton in both plain and improved evener drawing frames. 


Evener Drawing—4 Delivery Head Plain Drawing—4 Delivery Head 


Progressive manufacturers have traced many manufacturing troubles to excessive front roll speed on 
drawing. They have found by adding more deliveries and reducing this speed that they have improved 
both strength and quality. 


Manufacturers using metallic rolls should inspect these often and replace the ones with badly worn 
collars. If the flutes mesh too deeply serious trouble will follow. 


Drawing is the keystone of yarn manufacture and with this machinery operating at slow speeds and 
with your rolls and other moving parts in good condition your complaints will be few. 


Let our experience of 100 years as builders of high grade Textile Machinery be of service to you. Call 
on us freely. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


Sales Offices 


No. 1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. | Masonic Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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STRETCH 


Tue first man to discover 
that leather must be stretched 
before it is made into. belts 
was J. B. Hoyt, who laid the 
foundation for the Edward 
R. Ladew Company in 1835. 

This practice of the 
founder is most carefully 
carried out in the Ladew 
Leather Belting you buy to- 
day. It makes Ladew belts 
pull their, loads with min- 
mum stretch and slip. Run 
straight and true, with a 
snug, uniform grip. 

Frequent shut-downs to 
“take up” are not necessary 
with Ladew belts. They run 
steadily, despite hard work 
on difficult drives. They last 
long—for in then? is the 
sturdy strength of the finest, 
toughest leather. In Ladew 
belts you find economical, 
trouble-free power trans- 
mission. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branches 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Il. 


Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pe. 
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Damage to Cotton hy 
Old ‘Drawing frame 


By the H. & B. American Machine Co. 


ANY mills consider the process 

of drawing—because of its ap- 
parent simplheity—of minor import- 
ance. Skilled help is not an essen- 
lial and is seldom employved—there- 
fore the character of the work de- 
pends wholly upon the machine it- 
self. Weak and faulty places in the 
sliver easily escape the eye of the 
overseer and faulty work is rarely 


cotton or seed allow the rolls to lft 
and the result is uneven draft and 
weight. Worn gears and bearings— 
found on many frames—are a se- 
rious detriment. After an end breaks 
and frame is started suddenly, cut- 
ling of the sliver occurs, due to so 
much lost motion and bad adjust- 
ment, and nothing 1s quite so det- 
rimental to the character of yarn 


returned to a frame operator. If 
simply passes on and the damage is 
reflected in the evenness and 
breaking strength of the resulting 
yarn. 

Particular attention should be 
given to the mechanical condition 
of the frame, worn gears and bear- 
ing renewed where necessary, and 
steel rolls kept absolutely clean. 
Sliver easily slips through a dirty 
roll—drafting isn't accomplhshed and 
und the weight Is seriously affected. 
In the case of metallic rolls, great 
care must be exercised in keeping 
the collars clean since particles of 


produced as fibres completely sev- 
ered in a preparatory process. 
The well known Ermen top roll 
clearer, in conjunction with our new 
reciprocating underclearer, is the 
Wieal equipment for yarn mills or 
for any mill insistent upon sliver 
free from slugs or bunches. With 
the ordinary stationary clearers, if 
is practically impossible, even in 
the finest mills, to keep small ac- 
cumulations of fly from depositing 


themselves upon the sliver. We 
highly recommend the above com- 
bination of clearers. 


Two New Newport Dyes. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., of 
Passaic, N. J. announces the addi- 
tion of two new colors to their long 
list of products — Newport Direct 
Red 3 X B—a bluish red equally 
good for eotton, silk or artificial 
silk, of fair fastness generally and 
perfect discharging qualities. New- 
port Chrome Green G C M, a prod- 
uct for dyeing wool by chroming 
methods, that has good fastness to 
fulling and light. 


Italian Hemp Prices Decline. 


Italian hemp prices have fallen 60 
to 70 lire per quintal (220.46 pounds 
within the last month and a return 


lo the previous high prices its not 
expected, at least in the near future. 
Exports of raw, combed and spun 
hemp have declined. 


French Upholstery Materials on 
German Market. 

French damasks, velours and silk 
goods for upholstery purposes are 
now beginning to appear on the 
German market, but the volume of 
such imports into Germany has so 
far been unimportant. These goods 
have been absorbed without influ- 


encing the domestic industry or 


affecting price levels, the present 
strong demand making price reduc- 
lions unnecessary according to Con- 
sul Stegar. 
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Damage Done hy Old 


Drawing Frames 


By a Representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops 


]\ using the term “Old Drawing 
Frames,” we mean old in service 
and worn out, 
We need not go back much be- 


vond the style generally used at the 
present time for some of 
frames have been in the mills since 
i898, a great portion run night and 
day. The single ecoiler head has 
mostly been discarded. 

The present machine is very sim- 
ply constructed and nearly fool 
proof. The principal things to wear 
out are the rolls, bearings and gears. 
Whenever these parts give out the 
drawing frame will indireetly cause 


these 


more trouble than any other ma- 
chine in the mill. 
lt hardly pays to replace many 


parts without replacing the whole 
and this means a new machine for 
the other improvements outbalance 
the extra cost. 

Roll Bearings: With roll bearings 
worn, the rolls are out of line, caus 
ing the rolls to run out and the 
frame to run hard, which results in 
loss of power and bad work. 

Bad Rolls: With worn necks and 
bosses on the rolis they will 
run out, causing the top roll to 
sun and their grip on the 
staple resulting in uneven drawimg 


steel 


lose 


i:nd cut work. Nicked rolls will 
Cause lap ups. 

Imperfect Gears: Gears that are 
worn or have broken teeth make 


the frame run badly and will gen- 
erally eause cut work. 

There has been devised an 
proved can turning 
which coils the sliver in the can 
better than the old pattern, with 
the beneficial result that the stock 
runs out of the eans better and 
causes less trouble back of the next 


pore 


im- 
mechanism 


Whether the drawing frames are 
old or new they should be run at a 
very moderate The best 
work cannot be obtained running at 
a high speed. The element of time 
enters into the drawing of cotton. 
It cannot be crowded through the 
machine and get the results. 
By proper dotting and creeling and 
improved work, most of the loss in 
production is made up for. 

The revolving clearers have elim- 
inated a lot of trouble by keeping 
fly from going into the work from 
neglect by the operator to pick 
clearers. 

Improved stop 
make better work. 

Better covers or 
the chances of 
minimum. 

When drawing frames become old, 
we expect the rolls to be worn both 
at the bearings and on the flutes. 
that the stop motion spoons will be 
in bad shape, that the knife bar on 
which the spoons pivot will be 
rough and worn, that there will be 


speed. 


hest 


motions help to 


guards reduce 
accidents to the 


back lash in the gearing, and other 


defects in the frames. The ma- 
chines will, consequently, stop much 
more often than new frames. This 
will lose production and cause more 


piece-ups, which tend to 
work. 

When the rolls are in poor shape, 
cut sliver will be produced which 
of course makes weak and uneven 
yarn. When the stop motion spoons 
are not working properly they will 
fail thus causing “sing- 
ing sliver to be made or they may 
knock off too frequently causing loss 
of production. When the frames 
stop frequently, the sliver is 
pieced up frequently which 
lends to produce uneven yarn. 


the 


produce 
poor 


to operate 


hoo 


Damage done to sliver in an 


old drawing frame can never be 
overcome, and much uneven and 
otherwise poor work is turned oul 


by running old and obsolete draw- 


ing. The value of a delivery of 
drawing when compared wi.h the 
value of the work produced by 
in one year is very small, and if is 
false economy to atiimpt to run 
drawing frames that are. not im 
good running condition Voreover, 


when a frame is half worn out, the 
cost of putting if in good condition 
is quite wiih 
the cost af 
Some of the points to be closely 
watched in connection with old 
drawing frames are as foliows: 


PXCECSSIVeE 
new 


com paied 


drawing. 


Causes of “Singlings: Worn knite 
bars, worn spoons, siow  acling 
spoons, exhausted shippe spring, 
worn shipper latches. 

Metallic Rolls. 
Causes of “Cut Work: Worn 


supperting collars, top and bottom 
rolls, deep meshing flutes, worn roll 
necks, worn roll stands, “back-lash” 
in worn gearing. 
Leather-Covered Top Rolls. 

Causes of Wavy 
Rolls, “Cut Work,” “Broken Ends” 
and “Roller Laps:” Poor roller cov- 
ering, use of abrasives roller 
varnish, excessive weighting on 
frent rolls, weight hooks directly tin 
contaet with top rolls, worn roll 
necks and roll stands. 


Flutes, Jumpy 


Austrian Textile Industry Generally 
Employed. 

cotton spinning and 
mills are reported busy 
operating alt low profits. 
Wool weaving mills which were 
rather well occupied during the 
past year are in an unfavorable 
situation now, orders from the trade 


Austrian 
Weavilhg 
though 


being fed and foreign competition 
keen. The knit goods industry is 
also employed for the next few 


weeks but is complaining of the fact 
that the German market is poor on 
ecount of the customs tariff and 
import restrictions. Print works are 
occupied with specialties, but have 
no orders for staple articles. The 
blanket industry is not in a position 
fo keep all its looms busy and must 
increase its manufacture of wool 
cloth, according to a report to the 
Commerce Department from Assist- 
int Trade Commissioner 
Zwickel, Vienna. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


our Improved Twister. 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MM. | 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 
ON 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
This machine, like our Spinning 


Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 


build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
There are many 


distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


We 


— 
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The Effect of the Tariff on 
What Women Buy 


Continued. from Page 8 


cents each, and they landed for 11 
and 7/100 cents. Although a duty 
of 4 and 14/100 cents was paid, the 
retail price of 45 and 8/10 cents each 
netted a profit of 313 per cent. some- 
how or other I have a supicion thal 
the retailer imported these napkins 
direct. You know, many of our large 
establishments maintain foreign off- 
ices simply buying ioreign com- 
modities and thus eliminate the so- 
called middle man. 

The man of the house always takes 
py! ide ina good car’ ing set, SO we de- 
cided to have the best within our 
means. Propaganda has taught us 
that German cutlery is the best in 
the world. The set we ordered was 
worth $2.69 in Germany and, with 
a duty of 80 and 7/10 cents included, 
the cost was $3.76 6-10 cents. I Was 
extremely surprised to find that that 
wonderful set at $15 netted 298 per 
cent profit. 

We had an early lunch before 
the noon jam arrived. In the cafe 
they charged us 15 cents apiece for 
bread we did not order. However, 
we are not considering the wheat 
problem, so I will not branch off on 
a-tangent. On the way to the cafe 
we -passed the grocery deparment 
where my eye lighted on tins of 
imported macaroons. I have a woe- 
ful weakness for macaroons. These 
were imported from lItlay, where 
they were valued at 18 and 4/10 

Continued on Page 14 
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CHINA DINNER SET, 100-PIECE 


Country of origin | mse: France 
Value in France $21.50 
Charges (transportation, insurance, freight, etc.) 2.00 
Duty (rate, 55 per cent | 11.80 
Landed cost in the United States 39.30 
Ketail price in'‘the United States 134.00 
Percentage of retail price to landed cost | 279% 


Article purchased from R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, June, 1922. 


Loom Motors 


Allis-Chalmers Loom Motors for 
‘individual drive are designed espe- 
cially for this class of service. 


They are totally enclosed, thereby 
eliminating any trouble for dirt or 
lint getting into the motor; equipped 
with waste packed bearings, mini- 
mizing the required attention; have 
tapered shaft for the ready mount- 
ing and dismounting of pinions and 
are arranged for conduit connections. 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


PROOVUCTS 


Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oi! Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 


Electrical Machinery CHa Fleur and Sew Mill Machinery 
Power Transmismon Machinery 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY Paging Panes 


Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 


Mining Machinery MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A 


Steam and Electric Housts 
Ai Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 

Conde 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


a LISHED i863! 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS!! 


HARD WASTE 
MADE 


SOFT 
AND 

USABLE 
BY 


THE WHITIN HARD WASTE MACHINE— 


Circular sent if requested. 


A Holcomb Automatic bunch builder 
SAVES 80% 
Of The Waste 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 


tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 


It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 


matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 


operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” Remove the waste! Saves 


80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


Before lnastallatien After Lastallatien 


OVER 2,000 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


In view of comprehensive patent protection granted any infringement will be vigorously prosecuted 


Our Guarantee 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


TEXTILE 
q 4 
| 
MAIN OFFICE ANO WORKS 
WHITIN SVILLE, MASS. U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 


CLEAN 
FULL STRENGTH 
UNIFORM 
DEPENDABLE 


THIN BOILING 


STARCH 


Your order will receive careful attention 


whether it be for one bag or a carload. 


Providence 


HALL& 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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What Women Buy 


The Effect of the Tariff on 


Continued from Page 12 


cents per can and landed, including 
ij and 6/10 cents tariff, for 23 and 
2/10 cents. You know that pound 
package at $1.00 netted a generous 
profit of 331 per cent. 

\fter lunch we bought a few 
things for our living room and the 
first article to meet our gaze was a 
00-day clock. It certainly was at- 
tractive, and just the thing for the 
mantle. It was made in Germany, 
where it was worth $1.70, and land- 
ed for $2.27, which includes a 30 per 
cent duty of 51 cents. We paid $30 
for that clock. That duty, | suppose 
it will be claimed, is responsible for 
the price that netted the munificent 
profit of 1221 per cent. <A profit of 
$27.70 on a $30 sale is going some! 

We then saw a charming electric 
lable lamp. [If was a dandy and just 
the thing to read by The forein 
value of$2.60 was increased by the 
lami (52 eents: and other expenses 
lo the prohibitive cost of $3.72. The 
relail price of $12 netted a mere 219 
percent. Tf there had been no duty, 
it is possible | might have got the 
lamp for $11.98 or some such ridicu- 
lousiv jow tigure. 

Candy jars are not only ornamental 
bul useful at times. We took a blue 


IMPORTED 
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erystal candy jar that had come 
from Czechslovakia, where it was 
worth 49 cents, and landed here, in- 
cluding a 22 cent duty, for 82 cents. 
The retail price of $2.50 netted $1.68 
profit, which is reckoned 200 per 
cent. 

Bric-a-brac belongs to the past 
generation, but we concluded to have 
at least a few pieces. Anyway, if we 
lired of them, we could give them as 
wedding presents or use them as 
bridge prizes. A hand painted, gold 
medallion, china vase, valued in 
China ‘at 70 cents, landed in this 
country, including duty of 38% cents, 
for $1.16%. Ut 1s almost beneath no- 
lice to consider the progt of 157 per 
cent on an article hat sold for $3. 

We bought a delicate Japanese 
cotton table cover, that could be 
used on our tip top table. It cost 
in Japan 76 and 41/100 cents: landed, 
duty of 22 and 92/100 cents included, 
for $1.11; retail for $3.50. This price 
gave 215 per cent profit, but, if the 
price had been cheaper, we might 
have been ashamed to buy it. How- 
ever, 215 per cent is nol to be dis- 
dained 

Bath Room. 

Cieanliness is next to Godliness. 
We of this day and generation are 
continually paying more and more 
attention to our bath *rooms. Thi 

Continued on Page 32 


PORBIG? WHOLESALE GALES PRICH_.- $2.3 « 


RETARD PRICE _.- 32.46 of 


NEV-A-HONE RAZOR STROP CO. 


YORE 


1222 BROADWAY ete 


Caen 10 Cave NET Dave, Dart or 


>> 
FOR ERRORS MUGT BE MADE ON RECE 
ALA GOOOS PED AT BUYERS 


NEYV-A-ONE 


SHEARS 


Country of origin 
Value in Germany (‘each 


Charges (transportation, insurance, freight, etc. 


Duty rate, 30 per cent 


Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 


Germany 

15 4/10 ets. 
| 54/100 cts. 
4 6/10 cts. 

21 6/10 ets, 
$2.65 


Percentage of retail price to landed cost 1127% 
Articles purchased from Nev-A-Hone Razor Strop Co., 1382 Broad- 


way, New York City, May 22, 1922. 
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Where Can I Buy Bargains 


By Edwin Dakin, in Commerce and Finance. 


AM one of those who are being 

held up in all the trade reviews 
today as responsible for the “de- 
pression” that has settled upon in- 
dustry. I am hand-to-mouth 
buyer. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has long 
been my vocation. Today it is my 
réligion. I eat, sleep, and live in 
terms of selling tomorrow what I 
buy today. Rush things in, and 
rush things out. Rapid turnover. 
That is the thing I depend on al- 
most exclusively to build up large 
profits for the department store for 
which I operate. 

When I see small manufacturers 
carrying their heavy stocks, trying 
to meet their bank loans, oftentimes 
hovering on the edge of the preci- 
pice, I feel a certain pity. But as a 
buyer I can feel no mercy. Pity and 
mercy are two different qualities. 
Because I can afford to have none 
of the latter, I wait till a week be- 
fore | am to stage a sale, and then 
rush down on some manufacturers 
who are so heavily loaded that they 
regard me as an angel of mercy 
descended from heaven. Not un- 
naturally, in their eagerness to sell, 
they are often quite willing to slash 
prices. Their willingness usually 
determines the amount of business 
we do together. 

This method works, because mos! 
of the other large department store 
buyers are pursuing the same 
course. It is because they hold off, 
just as I do, that manufacturers’ 
stocks are kept large, and that the 
manufacturers, like Barkis, are kept 
“willing.” The system works to the 
mutual advantage of buyers. As for 
the manufacturers 

I buy a number of different lines, 
for retail sales that total well over 
half a million dollars a year; but 
my principal imterest is in ready-to- 
wear garments, and it is the gar- 
ment manufacturer whom I know 
the best. And I know of hardly a 
single garment manufacturer in the 
large and teeming wholesale district 
of New York who is not suffering 
from this hand-to-mouth system. 
Today you will buy an order from a 
house which to all appearances is 
one of the most prosperous on lower 
Fifth avenue — beautiful reception 
und display rooms heavily carpeted 
and finished in French gray and 
mirrors, expensive designers who 
turn out up-to-the-mimute models, 
and all the other complements of 
success. Next week you will prob- 
ably walk mto the house of a com- 
peting manufacturer, and find the 
proprietor of the first house there 
working for his former competitor 
as a Salesman. The first manufac- 
turer merely went under trying to 
meet’ the competitive pace. In an- 
other year or two he will probably 
be on his feet again with a new 
establishment—while in the mean- 
time some of the other manufac- 
turers go to the wall. Much of this 
is, of course, rather pitiful; there is 
a lot of human interest tucked in 
behind the scene. But buyers, as I 
said, are not paid to have pity. 

I stress these things quite frankly 


and dispassionately, because until 
the effects of a thing are openly and 
freely recognized, the cause -itself 
cannot be remedied. If conditions 
are particularly difficull at the 
present time in the wholesale gar- 
ment trade, simply because of a 
superfluity of competition § there, 
they are only slightly less serious in 
other industries. And the underly- 
ing cause is all the same. 

Hand-to-mouth buying itself is a 
result rather than a cause. It is, 
however, not the result of any un- 
due caution on the part of the re- 
lailers—the sort of caution that 
rises from fear and uncertainty as 
to future sales. Nor is it the result 
of any contraction in the day-to-day 
purchases of the buying public; the 
public is buying as usual. Further- 
more, hand-to-mouth buying is not 
an emergency measure adopted by 
the larger retailers to tide them 
over the present transition period in 
world economic affairs. It is simply 
the result of a new merchandising 
policy which is being adopted by 
every wise retailer with an eye to 
profit. 

This merchandising policy con- 
sists of mamtaining a frequent 
turnover. There is nothing novel 
about the advantages of a frequent 
turnover. The novelty is that in the 
last few years—princtipally since the 
war—the average retailer has learn- 
ed for the first time to put theory 
into practice. In the deflation pe- 
riod he learned for the first time 
how to operate on small stocks—and 
how to make an actually larger 
profit in that manner than he could 
with a large inventory. He will nol 
forget the lesson. 

The department stores are going 
io figure largely in this discussion, 
merely because the department 
stores are the most important and 
influential retailers in the country. 
They set competition, rather than 
follow it. The chain stores, of 
course, are an important factor; bul 
as yel the really influential chains 
carry such circumscribed lines of 
merchandise that their influence is 
limited. The department store, how- 
ever, carries practically everything 
that is sold at retail in the average 
community. When it sets a fashion, 
competing retailers have to follow. 
For the department store operates 
under an enormous advantage; it is 
a large advertiser, it therefore draws 
ihe people, it buys in large quanti- 
lies and thus at a lower price, it can 
afford to take a lower markup be 
cause it sells on a large scale—all 
in all it sets a fast competition. In 
some ways the independent retailer 
cannot keep up the pace; but if a 
department store adopts a merchan- 
dising method which is applicable 
to the retailer, too, the retailer dis- 
covers it quickly and adopts it. This 
is what happened to the frequent 
turnover principle. 

The advantage of turnover was 
probably discovered quite by acci- 
dent. It was first applied by de- 
partment stores operating for the 
most part very close to the whole- 

Continued on Page 20) 


The Season for Installing 
Better Humidifying 
Equipment. 


One of the likable features of the Bahnson System is its 
flexibility. 


Many manufacturers take advantage of the fact that 
each Bahnson Humidifier is a complete humidifying 
unit in itself by installing a few at the time and adding 
others when funds are most available, thus reducing 
the initial cost of a humidifying system, but at the 
same time getting humidity into those departments 
where it is needed most. 

If your present system is wearing out, use a few Bahnson 
Humidifiers to strengthen it as the old ones give out, 
until the worn out system is replaced. 


If your present system does not meet your requirements, 
use Bahnson Humidifiers to bring it up to the desired 
efficiency. 


If you have some small departments in which you want 
humidity—a laboratory or a test room perhaps—use a 
Bahnson Humidifier. 


In short—Bahnson Humidifiers will fit into practically 
any department in your mill at any time—Economically 
and Efficiently. 


And if you want your entire mill equipped with a BET- 
TER humidifying system, use BAHNSON HUMIDI- 
FIERS. 


Our services are yours for the asking. 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
opers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


the Line 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to. with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE Woss LINE 
SONS 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


"nA 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, . 
Greenville, S. C. 


WER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY) 


Properties in Knitted 
Fabrics 


Ordinarly knitted fabries are in- 
tended to be loose and open in tex- 
ture to facilitate the free pussage 
of air. The twist and the sizes of 
the yarns and the gauging. of the 
stitches are regulated with a view 
of giving a degree of porosity to the 
garment. For this reason there 
would be considerable difficulty in 
giving a knitted fabric the neces- 
sary properties to make it water- 
proof unless special treatment were 
introduced from the beginning of 
the fabrication of the texture. When 
woven goods are intended to be 
rendered waterproof the warp yarns 
are set close in the reed and the 
filling yarns are driven hard to as- 
sure firmness of texture. This rule 
applies whether the goods are made 
of eotton, wool. or other fiber or 
combinations of fiber. The yarns 
should be smooth and fine whether 


Testing weterproafed fabrr 


reg 3 


for weaving or knitting, for rough, 
coarse yarns tend to make the tex- 
ture open and an open texture will 
not do in goods which must repel 
water. More twist should be put 
into the yarns than is usually put 
in for knitted fabrics not to be 
waterproofed. The stitches must be 
close. Flexibility and elasticity of 
texture must be sacrificed. Even 
with these changes it is not always 
possible to produce a true water- 
proof fabric. Many of the goods 
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both water and air for a certain 
length of time only. Possibly the 
short length of time answers for 
all practical purposes for the wear- 
er of the garment does not stand in 
the rain indefinitely. 

He is usually under cover long 
before even a hard rain can impreg- 
nate the treated fabric of which his 
outer garment is made. 

In recent years the manufacturers 
of partly or wholly water repelling 
garments have labelled their pro- 
ducts either waterproof or shower- 
proofed. The waterproofed article 
is supposed to be really impervious 
to water, but this end is not accom- 
plished by closely knitting or closely 
weaving the yarns, nor by any 
special chemical preparation having 
been put on them or in the texture 
of the fabric. It is made to resist 
water by being provided with rub- 
ber or oil-skin linings. Such linings 
cannot be impregnated by either 
water or air and the garment be- 
comes warm and uncomfortable ex- 
cept in cold weather. The exterior 
fabric may be a firmly knitted or 
woven texture which has been treat- 
ed with water resistants and helps 
shed water, but it is the interior 
lining which is the positive resist- 
ant. Waterproofed garments of this 
description are required by persons 
who are long exposed to stormy 
weather, but not by the average 
person who desires simply a garment 
which will shed water for a limited 
period. Garments of this latter type 
are classed under the title of show- 
erproofed fabrics. They are suit- 
able for use in a shower but not for 
a prolonged rain as the wet would 
gradually leak through the texture. 

If a fibrous material is liberally 
saturated with oils or greases it can 
be made water proof, for these in- 
gredients will fill the interstices of 
the yarns in either a knitted or a 
woven fabric, and water will have 
difficulty inimpregnating such fab- 
ric. But no one wants to wear oil 
besmeared garments. unless he is a 
fisherman or some one whose calling 
makes such a garment useful as a 
protection, such as mining under- 
ground where the moisture is heavy 
and fall in drops on the worker. 

Oils and fats are objectional be- 
cause of the odor they have and the 
likelihood of soiling anything they 
touch. The oily, sticky character 
of such goods make them impossible 
for the popular trade. 

Then there are natural water 
shedding products, such as feathers 
and furs, which resist water when 
formed into a garment. But furs 
are costly and too bulky, heavy and 
warm for common service. Feathers, 
if placed flatly on a common ground, 
one overlapping the other, will shed 
water perfectly, but a feather-cov- 
ered garment would hardly be suit- 
able for general wear. Hence vari- 
ous processes of treating yarns and 
woven and knitted fabrics have been 

Continued on Page 28) 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


‘rom Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 22—Typewriter Cambric. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 37 inches. 

120 ends and 131 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 78s. Filling yarn, 103s. 

Weight, 7.41 linear yards (7.61 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Bleached. 


Sample No. 23.—Ply Voile. 


Plain woven. Grey width, 42% inches. 

99 ends and 57 picks per square inch, in the grey. 

Warp yarn, 93/2, hard twisted. Filling yarn, 104/2, 
hard twisted. 

Weight, 7.32 linear yards (8.64 square yards) per pound, 
in the grey. 

Unbleached. 


Sample No. 24.—Lawn. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 38 inches. 

107 ends and 93 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 82s. Filling yarn, 100s. 

Weight, 9.76 linear yards (10.30 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Piece-dyed pink. 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Hightest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands 
sweeping panoramic views of Grandfather 
Mountain, Mount Mitchell, Table Rock 
Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the beau- 
tiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is un- 
surpassed in America. 


Azalea, Laurel 
and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 
1924 season which will insure an added inter- 
est and beauty to guests who arrive early in 
the season. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, 
Trout Fishing, Swimming, Dancing, Trap- 
shooting, Moving Pictures. 

Resident physician. Dietitian. Telephone in each 
room. Cuisine unexcelled. 1924 season under 
management of 
John J. Fitzgerald, of the Pinehurst organization 


For Further Information Address 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


. 
Age 4 a ‘ 
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Advantages Better Mill 
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Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Number Twelve 


In my opinion this is one of the 
most important subjects that has 
ever been brought out in a textile 
paper. When one sits down to write 
upon such a subject and thinks of 
all the old heads. that we will dave 
to compete with he is up agaimst no 
easy matter. It requires every bit 
of gray matter in his cranium. 

We all know that the mill of yes- 
lerday is not the mill of today by a 
long shot and when two men go to 
build two mills of the exact size and 
tyre they will differ in almost every 
detail pertaining to the construction 
from the very foundation up, what 
suits one will be exactly contrary to 
the other's way of thinking. As 
there are many things to consider 
in building a mill, from the cotton 
crop on through cotton that is grown 
on one plantation. This year's cot- 
will not be exactly like that grown 
last year on the same farm and when 
the cotton is brought into the ware- 
hous at the mill it should be graded 
and placed into different lots. 

We all know that the opening 
room is the first place we start to 
prepare the cotton to be spun later. 
Here we lay the foundation for suc- 
cess or failure. 

We will first take up the bale 
breaker. The cotton is taken from 
the bale in moderate sized bunches 
and put upon the apron and carried 
forward and delivered to a pair of 
rollers. Sometimes there are two 
paris of rollers and sometimes four 
pairs. In either case the rolls run 
at different speeds. The first pair 
revolves slower than the second and 
so on through this manner. The 
cotton is pulled away in much bet- 
ter shape than when it is thrown 
into a pile of 5 to 20 pounds. The 
bule breaker also takes out much 
dirt and trash that would otherwise 
go into other machines. In modern 
picking machinery, we have the 
porcupine beater, the Crighton 
opener, the bladed beater, the 
carded beater. I prefer the porcu- 
pine beater for the openers, the 
two-blade beater for the interme- 
diate pickers and the carding beater 
for the finishing picker. By watch- 
ing the results from the above lay- 
out, I believe they are the best for 
cleaning and opening. 

I prefer individual motor drive 
for each machine, thereby getting 
a more constant drive and also doing 
away with unnecessary shafts and 
belts. I also prefer ball bearings 
for each beater, also for each apron. 
A free running apron means a more 
even lap. 

Coming to the cards, I would have 
ball bearings on the licker-in and 
cylinder. Some men prefer two 
pair of feed rolls instead of a feed 
plate on the cards. I think the feed 
plate best because where there are 
two pair of feed rolls the cotton Is 
more likely to be plucked off in 
small bunches by the licker-in than 


where we have one feed roll and a 
feed plate. The cotton then will 
hang over the nose of the plate and 
the teeth of the licker-in can play 
through it and straighten it out and 
deliver it to the cylinders evenly. 
There are: several kinds -of fillet 
for covering the licker-in, but I pre- 
fer the saw tooth fillet. No matter 
what kind of cotton is used, there 
are several kinds of feed plate noses 
mode for different length of staples. 
Get the staple intended to be used 
and the feed plate with the nose for 
that staple. If I were carding for 
coarse work I would eover my 
cards with No. 100 wire for the cyl- 
inder, No. 110 for the doffer and top 
flats. For medium numbers, No. 110 
wire for cylinders, 120 for doffer 
and 110 for top flats. For fine work, 
No. 120 wire for cylinder, 130 or 140 
for doffer, 120 for top flats. I would 
have the cards equipped with the 
change slow motion for the doffer. 
Then if cards ran ahead of other 
machines and you did not want to 
siop them you could go on slow 
motion for any length of time. 


I would equip the card room with 
25 H. P. motors and have a motor 
for every 12 or 15 cards, so as to 
stop part of the cards if necessary 
to run part and let the other stand. 
lI would have drawing motors driven 
from the driving shaft of the draw- 
ing frame, that is, a 7 or 10 H. P. 


motor for every 18 deliveries of 
drawing. With a motor drive here, 
you get a constant speed, doing 
away with lots of overhead shafting 
and belting. I would also use me- 
tallic rolls and mechanical stop mo- 
tions for the drawing. On combed 
yarns, I would use the individual 
motor drives for the comber lap 
machines. This works O. KK. as I 
have seen it tested out on these ma- 
chines and you do away with the 
belting, shafts and pulleys and the 
overhead looks much better. 

We also have revolving top clear- 
ers for drawing, also ball bearing 
top rolls, thereby getting a more 
even drawing of the top rolls. We 
have also revolving clearers for 
draw box on combers and putting 
the top rolls in the draw box of 
combers gives a more even drawing 
here and I believe it helps get a 
more even yarn. 

I will deal with slubbers, inter- 
mediates, roving and jack frames all 
under the same heading. We now 
have the self-balanced rail on the 
fly frames, something we did not 
have a few years back. This does 
away with the weighted rail, and 
thereby the chains and weights un- 
der the back of the frames. We also 
have the chain drive for the horse- 
head on the frames which takes 
away all the old horsehead gear that 
caused: so many breakdowns. We 


NORFOLK - 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


- VIRGINIA 


We have advertised Sizol 


just as long. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


years—numerous patrons have appreciated Sizol Service 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 
Jersey City, N. J. 


in the Bulletin for twenty 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


also have ball bearing top rolls that 
will produce more even roving than 
solid rolls. Some frame builders 
are making a wider shipper for the 
cone belt, so that a much wider belt 
cah be used here and a more posi- 
tive drive result. The tip cone is 
now being constructed so as to get a 
better method of lightening up on 
the shaft, which does not get loose 
and slip so easily as the older one. 
Our fly frames are being better 
built in every detail than they were 
a few years back. We have several 
makes of flyers, all of which are 
well polished and give scarcely any 
trouble until worn out. 


We can also drive our frames 
with motor drives, one, two or four 
frames to a motor. Motor drive 
here eliminates a great deal of belt- 
ing and shafting and hangers. | 
prefer the two-frame or four-frame 
drive. We also have the bobbin lead 
frame which I believe an improve- 
ment over the flyer lead frame. 
There has been a great deal written 
on the bobbin and flyer lead frame, 
but owing to lack of space will pass 
on, for all who are acquainted with 
these two frames know that the 
newer type is a big improvement. 


In spinning we have the tape 
drive. Instead of driving one spin- 
die with one band we now drive four 
spindies with one tape. With the 
tape drive, we get a more even ten- 
sion on the bobbin at all times, ow- 
ing to the inlet pulley keeping the 
slack taken up in the tape drive 
and also as good a firm bobbin on 
an old tape as with a new one, 
whereas with the band drive when 
the band gets worn it gets slack, 
making slack yarn. On rainy days 
bands will draw up and snap off, 
but with the tape drive, when the 
lape begins to tighten the idler pul- 
ley will let off and the tape will 
keep the same tension as in clear, 
dry weather. 

We all know that we must keep 
our spindles going to get a good 
production. For use with combers, 
drawing frames, lap machines and 
pickers, we also have the individual 
drives. For the spinning and twist- 
ing frames what has been said in 
regard to band and tape drive on 
spinning applies to twisting also. 
What can look better in a spinning 
room than to see no belts or shaft- 
ing hanging and running overhead? 
With a motor at the end of each 
frame, we can do away with the 
overhead belting and shafting. 

I have tried to outline the advan- 
tages of our improvements, which 
make such a difference between our 
present mills and these of the past. 
There could be a great deal more 
said upon this subject, but I believe 
any reader can see that everything 
I have mentioned has been a great 
help in improving the condition of 
the mills. Even our lighting sys- 
tems are 100 per cent better than 
they were a few years ago. A few 
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years back we drank water from a 
bucket after hundreds of others 
had also drunk from it, while now 
we have the finest drinking foun- 
tains. Who can say that the mills 
of the South are not now 100 per 
cent better than they were some 
years ago? We could tell a great 
deal more of the progress of our 
mills, but space will not permit. 
From my remarks I am sure that 
every one can see that every day 
in every way we are getting better 
and wiser. Hard Road. 


Number Thirteen 


We are all interested in the cam- 
paign for Better Equipment in 
Southern mills, especially those of 
us who have labored so hard on 
some of the present equipment. 

There are a great many things to 
be considered when equipping a 
mill and one of the things that we 
are to think of first is the first cost 
of the mill, which will not be con- 
sidered in this article. 

I think a great many mills have 
made their greatest mistake here. 
They have lost several times the 
amount in profit that it would have 
taken to put their mills on a better 
paying basis. We all know that the 
man who put his money in mill 
stock doesn’t put it in for a trifle. 
He put it there for dividends, and 
in my opinion there has been a 
great loss in dividends because of 
the savings on the first cost of 
equipment. 

In my opinion and from my years 
of experience I am persuaded that 
we should have an opening room 
with sufficient room to open a good 
supply of cotton at one time, for we 
find that by this method we can get 
so much better results than we can 
by the old-fashioned method, and if 
gives our cotton time to loosen and 
air up and in this way gives the 
opener a better chance at cleaning 
and preparing it for the breaker. 

We should have in this opening 
room the latest model vertical 
opener of some good make, as these 
openers prove a great advantage. 
With the vertical opener, the ad- 
vantage comes first in the opening 
room. We have the cleaning ad- 
vantage there that we did not have 
in the old system in that much is 
taken out that the picker does not 
have to remove. This enables us 
to get much better results from our 
pickers than we previously got. 

We have a 1915 model picker put 
in in that year and here are some 
of the advantages that we get from 
these machines. Up to that time 
we had in the picker room, six men 
to operate the machines, that we 
were able to do away with and thus 
save the trouble and cost of hiring 
a new set every few weeks. We had 
a man to do the oiling and a man 
to do the fixing, to say nothing of 
the cost of supplies that we used 
and we certainly used them. Since 
that time we have run the ma- 
chines with two men and one man 
does the oiling and fixing, too. So 
this gives facets concerning the ad- 
vantages of modern machinery. 

We also found a great increase in 
our breaking strength after we in- 
stalled our vertical opener. At this 
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lime we have in our mill some 
drawing frames installed in 1897. 
We also have some that have been 
running about two years and with 
the saving in waste alone on the 
two sets, I believe in a short time 
we could replace the old with the 
new, to say nothing of the worry of 
getting help to run the old frames 
and the expense of supplies besides 
the 8 to 10 pounds difference in 
breaking strength that goes to re- 
duce our production which would 
soon pay for the replacement of the 
old. 

Another great advantage, as I see 
it, would be the ecard surface. In 
my opinion it is one of the greatest 
mistakes of the day among Southern 
mills that to try to do all the draft- 
ing on the speeders and spinning 
frames, because they have not suf- 
ficient carding surface to put the 
daft where it belongs. I know mills 
that are drafting the life out of 
yarns because they have not suffi- 
cient machinery in the card room 
to put the draft where they should 
keep up with the spinning room. 
We all know what results when 
this is the case and I am in sympa- 
thy. with the carder and believe that 
with a little more thought given to 
the carding surface we could put 
our draft where it belongs and get 
better results all through the mill. 

We are all looking forward to the 
good and happy days of prosperity 
when the old wornout machinery we 
now have to contend with will give 
way to modern equipment that will 
make life worth while in the mill 
business. New Scholar. 


Italian Industry Improves. 


The Italian cotton industry which 
during April was adversely affected 
by the decline in the price of raw 


colton, reports that the outlook for 


the industry has improved. Stocks 
of raw cotton have been reduced, 
and the local demand is stronger. 
Buyers seem to be reconciled to 
higher prices—Cable from Commer- 
cial Attache H. C. MacLean, Home, 
May 31. 


British India Cloth Market Dull. 


The Indian piece goods market is 
dull. April imports of cotton cloth 
aggregated 148,849,000 yards com- 
pared with receipts of 132,819,000 
yards in March. India’s purchases 
of 69,296,000 yards of grey goods and 
49,272,000 yards of bleached cotton 
cloth during April were considera- 
bly higher than those of March 
which were 61,940,000 and 42,334,000 
yards, respectively. Only a slighi 
improvement occurred colored 
goods, the April imports of which 
were 30,281,000 yards against 28,545,- 
000 yards in March. Great Britain 
supplied 93 per cent of the grey 
unbleached) goods, 98 per cent of 
the bleached, and 90 per cent of the 
colored cloth imported during April. 
Japan furnished 6 per cent of the 
grey cloth, Switzerland 1 per cent 
of both the bleached and colored, 
and Italy is credited with 1 per cent 
of the colored——Cable from Consul 
General A. W. Waddell, Calcutta, 
May 30. 


Look inside 
your mill receptacles 


Is 


the surface 
smooth? 


ORN and damaged receptacles aré a source of 
much loss and injury to materials. They in- 
jure workmen’s hands. Upkeep costs are high. 


There is practically no upkeep on Diamond Fibre 
Receptables. They are agate-smooth, strong, dura- 
ble. They are constructed so that no roughness or 
projection can catch the fibres of the sliver. There 
are no splinters to injure the hands of operators. 


These receptacles do not scuff, crack, splinter, or 
corrode. 


Diamond Fibre wears like iron 
Diamond Fibre, from which our smooth-inside 
receptacles are made, is a hard glossy- 
surfaced, resilient material. It is light 
in weight, but practically indestructible. 


Diamond Fibre 
Tapered Mill 
askets 


Many mill owners are now examining 
equipment costs. Some mills have re- 
duced their maintenance force fifty per 


cent. by installing Diamond Fibre Re- 
ceptacles. 


Write for our new booklet, “Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles.” It contains full 
Specifications on standard sizes of 
trucks, roving cans, gill cans, boxes, 


barrels, mill baskets, etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Toronto, Canada—London, England 


Diamond Fibre 
Compound Box 


Diamond Fibre 
Barrel With Cover 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY- 


Yes, sir!. Our Brushes are all 
Not because we don’t think 
they are the best Brushes on 
earth without the guarantee, 
but.we don’t know what you 
might think and after all 


that’s what counts. 


» ATLANTA BRUSH GO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Why I Can Buy Bargains 


Continued from Page 15 


sale center, which is New York. 
When a store is separated from the 
manufacturer of its merchandise 
only by a telephone call, it is often 
easy to order stock and have if 
delivered the same day. The New 
York stores found that In an emer- 
gency they could do this. The man- 
ufacturers and jobbers were willing 
to be accommodating, because the 
stores were large customers. 

Accommodations have a way of 
growing into habits. Orders for 
some lines carried by the depart- 
ment store will necessarily always 
be placed far in advance. But for 
many lines it was found that a 
week’s advance buying was at the 
most all that was necessary. Often 
goods could be gotten in the house 
and sold the same day. On a cash 
sale the house could often take ad- 
vantage of a ten days discount 
without ever investing a cent of its 
own capital. And regardless of the 
operating capital invested, gross 
yearly profit could be multiplied by 
the exact number of yearly turn- 
overs. With a markup of 50 per 
cent, which is very low, and an an- 
nual turnover of 10 times, which is 
modest, gross profit could automati- 
cally be increased to 500 per cent 
for a given department. 

There is one department store in 
New York in which the drug de- 
partment is authoritatively reported 
to have 50 turnovers a year. This 
seems almost incredible—a complete 
turn of stock a week—yet it is quite 
possible under the merchandising 
methods pursued. A women’s ready- 
to-wear department that did not 
have at least from 20 to 30 turns a 
year, in the more popular priced 
stores, 
earner. “Heavy” departments, such 
as furniture, of course, run much 
lower in turnover figures. But here 
the markup is much higher—often 
around 200 per cent on cost. On the 
whole, the average turnover figures 
of the New York department stores 
run the highest in the country. 

The New York stores, of course, 
have been exceptionally favored 
through their strategic § location. 
With the excessive overhead that 
operation in New York entails—high 
advertising rates and topheavy ren- 
tals, to mention only two items— 
their net profits have not been so 
large as other factors would indi- 
cate. But these have nevertheless 
been very satisfactory. And in the 
meantime other department stores— 
those in the middle west—have 
looked on and wondered. 

The average store of any size out- 
side of New York has always made 
a point of sending its buyers “to the 
market’ at least once a_ée ~year. 
Usually oftener. But for many 
vears they did not consider frequent 
market trips of any great moment. 
The further away from New York 
the location of the store, the greater 
seemed the expense of sending a 
buyer to the market. The average 
buyer uses at least $25 a day in 
traveling expenses, besides railroad 
fare. The smaller store saved on 
such items as much as possible, and 
for the most part dealt through 


would be considered a poor 
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large buying agencies, such as Al- 
fred Fantl. 

But the profitable purchases and 
the turnover records of the eastern 
stores aroused the interest of estab- 
lishments further away from the 
markets. In the middle west a 
buyer with New York City experi- 
ence gradually came to acquire a 
real prestige, and the ability to 
command a salary that could not be 
gotten without the eastern market 
training. The eastern training, of 
course, was supposed to be an open 
sesame to knowledge on rapid profit 
making. By offering inducements to 
ihe buyer and merchandise man 
with eastern market experience, the 
western store even before the war 
was acquiring execulive manage-- 
ment of the more progressive type. 
Such executives naturally insisted 
on frequent visits to the market. 
Post-war experience drove home the 
lesson,. with a final point. Today 
practically every influential depart- 
ment store 300 miles or more west 
of New York has its own buying 
offices located in the city. 

It is this conversion of the west- 
ern store—using western in the New 
York sense to indicate all on the 
other side of the Allegheny River— 
that has largely precipitated what 
the manufacturer believes is a 
hand-to-mouth buying crisis. But it 
is not a crisis—it is a policy. And 
it is probably yet in the infaney of 
its development. 

Small stocks and rapid sales bene- 
fii two important factors: the de- 
partment store, which automatically 
increases profits, and the consumer, 
for whom the costs of distribution 
are usually cut down. It is true 
that this latter saving is often ab- 
sorbed in the profit end, when the 
retailer who has the advantage of 
such a saving is not facing strict 
competition, as happens in many 
But the possibility of reduc- 
fion in price for the consumer is 
still there. 

The present effect of the rapid 
retail turnover on the manufacturer 
is, of course, not so happy. He hasn't 
adjusted himself to the new policy. 
He usually believes it is only tem- 
porary. He is carrying the burden 
now, because he is carrying the 
stock. But he usually believes that 
a turn in trade will shortly come 
when he again can unload. 

[| don't believe that time is going 
fo arrive. I don't know who is going 
fo carry the load, but the retailer is 
henceforth frankly going to refuse. 
lt is up to the manufacturer to ad- 
just himself to the new conditions. 

In the last year or two there has 
been a great deal of talk from the 
manufacturers and jobbers about 
the unfortunate effect of so many 
advertised “sales.” Their criticism 
was, of course, aimed primarily at 
department stores, for in latter 
years sales have been to the depart- 
ment stores what revivals used to 
be to the Methodist Church. 

But it is the manufacturers them- 
selves, through lack of economic 
foresight, who have made _ these 
sales possible. When I sell beauti- 
fully made little cotton dresses, in 
the latest mode and with cotton at 
30 cents a pound, for 98 cents each— 
less than the cost of the mere ma- 
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terial—it is not the department 
store that takes the loss. When I 
offer fur-trimmed, silk lined coats, 
exquisitely modeled and finished and 
in the most correct style, for fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars, I am still 
making a normal profit on my nor- 
mal markup. The loss—and, of 
course, there must be a loss—comes 
out of some manufacturer's own 
pocket. 

It is wholly true, as some have 
pointed out, that these sales give an 
utterly false idea to the public of 
real merchandise values. And it is 
also true that the quick-te-learn 
public has become prone to question 
the legitimacy of the regular prices 
placed on merchandise, and to hold 
off buying until a sale is staged. 

But the department stores would 
seldom stage sales, if they did not 
get the merchandise at a price to 
make these sales profitable. If they 
are guilty of anything, it is merely 
that they have been caught in the 
wheels of their own invention. For 
a sale is like a drug; to maintain its 
effect you have to go on inereasing 
the doses. Each sale must have 
more “values,” must be bigger, must 
be more “sacrificing,” than the last, 
if the public is going to accept the 
headlines. And so the whole retail 
world goes around m a circle—the 
public waiting for another sale, the 
store waiting to buy, the manufac- 
turer waiting anxiously with excess 
stocks. When a buyer does descend 
to pick out the merchandise to be 
featured at the following week's 
“sacrifice,” the manufacturer will 
then sell at any price. The buyer 
knows it—for the manufacturer has 
sold at the same price—and at the 
same “sacrifice”’—before. 

When you see these votive offer- 
ings advertised in flamime page 
headlines in the papers, always re- 
member that it is the manufactur- 
er’s bull which is being slaughtered. 
Conditions vary in different lines. If 
happens in the garment industry 
that competition among heavily 
loaded manufacturers has in the 
last year or so been so keen that 
department stores have not only 
obtained merchandise at ridiculous 
prices; they have refused to buy 
except on the condition that the ad 
to be inserted by the store in the 
local paper, advertising this offering, 
should be paid for by the manufac- 
turer himself! 

Thus it has happened that m the 
past year in my own mid-western 
city some of the largest sale adver- 
tisements of the local department 
stores have been paid for by gar- 
ment manufacturers located far off 
in New York City. The retailer 
reaped the profit; the manufacturer 
was merely faced with the problem 
either of pushing the goods out on 
any condition that the retail stores 
named, or facing possible bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the middle west there is still 
another factor, besides turnover 
profit, that has stimulated the hand- 
to-mouth policy. This factor is style 
change. There was a time, scarcely 
more than ten years ago, when the 
“small town’ woman bought more 
for value than for that quality 
called “smartness.” When she pur- 
chased a coat or suit, she felt ling- 
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eringly of the material. She wanted 


something that would be good for at 
least two seasons’ wear, and at the 
end of that time might even serve 
to be cut down for the children. 
Fashion on the whole was a second- 
ary consideration. If at any time 
she did want something “up-to-the- 
minute,” she would take the sales 
clerk’s assurance of style almost in- 
variably. It was seldom that she 
had sufficient knowledge of city 
fashions to form a first-hand opin- 
ion of style-fitness. 

The result was that small town 
fashions were sometimes as much as 
two years behind the city modes. 
The small town retailer could liter- 
ally sell anything; he could buy in 


job lots, hold the merchandise in his 


stock rooms for an indefinite period, 
and—if his operating capital stood 
the strain—always manage to dis- 
pose of it in the end. 

That, too, has changed. Today the 
woman in the town of 20,000 is just 
as smartly dressed as her city sister. 
She has flowing into her home an 
endless stream of fashion news on 
what is being worn on the Champs- 
Elysees, the Riviera, and Fifth ave- 
nue. There are the fashion maga- 
zines, the movies, and, not the least, 
the radio. Also the automobile, by 
which she has extended both her 
visual and her shopping radius by 
hundreds of miles. Her first con- 
sideration now is style value, nof 
merchandise value. And this merely 
means that the retailer must buy 
his stock often, with a _ constant 
alertness for style change. 

Il am speaking here principally of 
women’s ready-to-wear. But just as 
the frequent turnover policy has 
been adopted by canny retailers in 
all lines, so has the style change 
fever been caught by buyers of all 
merchandise. Take sheet music for 
instance. A few years ago a song 
thal grew popular in New York, and 
waxed and waned in six months’ 
time, would not find its way to the 
west and the Rocky Mountain coun- 
try till a year or more later. The 
radio and phonograph have changed 
that—a song-hit is now instantane- 
ous throughout the country. The 
same thing is true of fashions in 
house furnishings; it is even true of 
foods. For not only do tastes or 
fashions in foods change — witness 
some of the new edibles on the mar- 
ket that were unheard of a few 
years ago; the housewife is also 
prone to buy foods in much smaller 
quantities than in the days when 
household facilities gave her space 
to buy a hundred pounds of sugar 
or flour or potatoes at once. 

Out of all these various conflicting 
influences, one thing clear; 
whether the retailer has adopted 
rapid turnover methods through his 
own desire for greater profit, or 
merely through changed tastes and 
demands on the part of the public, 
the only one suffering from the 
change is the manufacturer. Buy- 
ing often and frequently is a basi- 
cally healthy policy for both public 
and retailer; it is the manufacturer 
who alone complains. 

He is complaining merely because 


so far he has discovered no way of 
shifting the load that the retailer 
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Nouthern Railway System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round I rip 
Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and 
Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 


lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 
1924. 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special 
dates during June, July and August. 


We Recommend the Resutiful Mountains | 


of Western North Carolina 
Restful | 


Out Door Sports Recreation 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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More Drawing Frames 


HE subject under discussion this 
week by the “Better Equipment 
Campaign’ 1s drawing frames. 


More damage is done to cotton 
fibres by drawing frames than any 
other machine in a eotton mill and 
vel the damage is done so quietly 
and secretly that it is often nof 
realized unless it becomes so severe 
that the ends break down. 


If anyone desires to test the effect 
of drawing frames upon cotton 
fibres, it. is a simple matter to fun 
the sliver through a frame five or 
six times and note that it has been 
so badly damaged that if will hardly 
hold together. 


The damage is not all done the 
fifth time it passes through but is 
an accumulation of the damage done 
each time. 


The cotton passes through four 
sets of steel rolls with flutes that 
mesh into each other. 


There are collars on the end of 
the rolls that keep the flutes of the 
top roll from going all the way 
down into the groove of the bottom 
roll and when the collars wear the 
flutes go far enough down fo cul 
fibres with every turn. 


Cut fibres cause bad running work 
and make much waste. 


No up-to-date cotton manufae- 
turer will allow the front roll to 


run much faster than 220 revolu-- 


tions per minute. 


There was a time when they ran 
i25 to 450 but men who study cotton 
manufacturing problems learned 
thal fast drawing roll speed greatly 
damaged the fibres and there has 
been a reduction until 220 revolu- 
lions is now the standard speed in 
most of the efficiently operated 
mills. 

Drawing frames are comparative- 
ly inexpensive but an old frame or 
one operated at excessively high 
speed may in a short space of time 


do more damage than a new frame 
would cost. 

A drawing frame does its damage 
quietly and secretly, but the amount 
of damage is often large. 


Reduced Production 


N his recent address before his 

Association, Robert Amory, presi- 
dent of the National Asso¢iation of 
Cotton Manufacturers, said: 


“All this talk of over-production in 
the cotton goods industry at least, 
cannot be substantiated by the fig- 
ures. Take for example, the census 
reports: 


Net Domestic 

Production Goods 
Over 12-in. nm 
Width (Sq. Yds. 


1909 0, 968,046,622 
1914 6,487 ,062,792 
9,634,352 ,658 
1921 6,172,044,021 


In terms of per capita production, 
figures were as follows: 


1904 97.4 
1909 66.9 
1914 67.0 
1919 | 54.1 
58.2 


These statistics as given by Mr. 
Amory are both correct and timely. 


To Duplicate Imported 
Goods 


HE following are extracts from an 
article that recently appeared in 
the New York Journal of Commerce: 


Two or three large converters 
have decided to popularize Amer- 
ican-made broadcloths, sateens, 
venetians and other cloths that 
are being featured by competi- 
lors aS of English origin. They 
are being met more than half 
way by some few fine goods mill 
managers who have accepted or- 
ders for several numbers of fine 


poplins and have sold at prices 
that make the effort to sell fin- 
ished domestic goods well worth 
while. 


Men who know declare that 
there is no question of the abil- 
ity of domestic mills to make 
the cloths that are wanted. The 
only question has been whether 
it was worth while to make 
them. When it was known a 
year ago that the goods were 
likely to come in freely the fine 
goods mills had plenty of work 
on other fabrics. 

Now that work on these lines 
is lacking some few manufac- 
turers have decided that they 
will make a drive for the busi- 
ness that was passed a year or 
more ago. 


This fits in very closely with our 
effort to induce Southern manufac- 
turers to make eggods similar to 
those that are imported. 

We purchased from the U. 8. 
Printing Office electros of the 100 
leading imported cotton cloths and 
are publishing three of these each 
week together with the construction 
of the goods. 

There are many Southern mills 
that can make the goods that are 
now imported. 


Meeting of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Associations of the 
Two Carolinas 


HERE seems to have been some 

confusion due to the fact that 
there are to be two textile conver- 
tions at Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N. C., this month. 

The Southern Textile Association 
will meet there on Friday and Sat- 
urday of this week, June 13th and 
14th. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina will meet 
in joint convention with the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina at Blowing Rock on June 
27th and 28th. 

There are indications of a large 
attendance at both meetings. 


Typographical Union 
Agrees With Us 


ONE J. A. Warren recently wrote 
an article in the Charlotte Ob- 
server and the Charlotte Typograph- 
ical Union passed resolutions con- 
taming the following statements: 


“Whereas, this Warren prac- 
lically is a stranger in Charlotte. 
not a North Carolinian, having 
come here only a few months 
ago, and is now proofreader for 
a Charlotte paper. * * * 

“Resolved further * * * * * 
that the general public to know 
that this said Warren is not of 
and by and for this community.” 


We have in the past raised the ire 
of this same Typographical Union 
by calling attention to the fact that 
Thos. Failure MeMahon, Harry Ea- 
taugh, Mary Kelleher and other 
agitators who were trying to tell 
our people what they should do, not 
only came from other sections but 
were born in foreign countries. 
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We are very glad to see that the 
Typographical Union now agrees 
with us that the people of this sec- 
tion can handle their own affairs 
without outside interference. 


Not Far From Boll Weevil 
Time 


E note with interest the follow- 

ing statement in a market let- 

ler: 

“According to the Department 
of Agriculture the time usually 
required for upland cotton to 
flower from seeding is 80 to 90 
days, and from flowering to ma- 
turity, or open bolls, 70 to 80 
days, making total period of 
growth about five to five and 
one-half months. 

“Average date of planting, 
April 1 to May 10. 

“At this date, May 28, planting 
is not yet completed. Weather 
has been so cold that the plant 
has been stunted, stands are 
poor, and it is too late to re 
plant. 

“A late crop almost assures 
record boll weevil damage in 
1924.”’ 


While we have not verified this 
statement, we do believe the cotton 
trade must be prepared for a very 
large amount of boll weevil damage. 

The cotton plants are exceedingly 
small and it will require exceedingly 
favorable weather for them to put 
on many mature bolls prior to the 
holl weevil infestation. 


is It a Matter of Education 


Collier's 


N recent editorial 

Weekly said: 

“Sentenced to a term of from. 
ten to twenty years, Celia Coo- 
ney, Brooklyn’s bobbed-haired 
bandit, was led away rather 
more uninterested than defiant. 

A probation officer has investi- 

gated her record. A mother who 

could neither read nor write; a 

drunken father who seldom 

worked; a family of eight living 
in one room; ignorance, filth, 
crime—such was her education.” 

Since that editorial was written a 
boy of 14 was murdered in Chicago 
by two young men. They were the 
sons of millionaires and were so 
highly educated that one of them 
had graduated at the age of 17 and 
both had stood at the top of their 
classes. 

Celia Cooney was uneducated and 
without money, while the Leopold 
and Loeb boys had both education 
and unlimited funds. 

They had, however, one thing in 
common and that was a distate for 
work and old adage, “Idleness is the 
devil's workshop,” was proved. 

During the recent hearing upon 
the Child Labor Constitutional 
Amendment we told an Illinois Con- 
gressman that there were more 
children under 14 years of age in 
jail in Chicago than were working 
in North Carolina. 

Idleness among the children of 
Illinois has been productive of 
much crime and yet many of the 
citizens of Illinois feel called upon 
to try to handle our affairs. 


| | 
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Personal News 


Leon S. Dure has been elected 
president of the Manchester Man- 
ufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 


D. D. Quillian is now assistant 
superintendent of the Athens Man- 
ufacturing Company, Athens, (a. 

C. R. Roberts has succeeded H. T. 
Hallman as superintendent of the 
Bowen-Crews Company, Athens, Ga. 


W E. Diggle, Sr., has accepted 
position of dyer at the Art Cloth 
Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


J. A. Perry has been elected sec- 
retary of the Elm City Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


J. C. Platt has sueceeded M. A. 
Riley as superintendent of the Ac- 
worth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


D. R. Dunn has become assistant 
superintendent of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, 
Ga. 


A. L. Haney, from Durham, N. C., 
is designer and assistant superin- 
tendent Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, 

N.C. 


P. N. Collier has succeeded J. C. 
Ogletree as superintendent of the 


Montezuma Knitting Mills, Monte- 
zuma, Ga. 
J. W. Babb, from Judson Mills, 


Greenville, S. C.. is cloth room over- 
seer at Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, 


George E. Webber has resigned as 
electrical engineer with the Union- 
Buffalo Mills, Union, 8S. C., to accept 
a similar position with the Efird 
Manufacturing Company, Albemarle, 
N. C. 


A. L. Campbell has succeeded 
Seymour Rosedale as treasurer of 
the Calhoun Cotton Mills and the 
Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, 
Ala. 


Foster Howell, who has been with 
the Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, 38. 
C., for some years, has accepted a 
position with the Seaboard Mills of 
the Fleitman Company, New York. 


Robert Moore has resigned his po- 
sition with the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., to accept 
a position with the Leaksville Oil 
and Gas Company, Leaksville, N. C. 


G. A. Franklin, superintendent of 
the Sibley Manufacturing Company, 
Augusta, Ga., has been made general 
superintendent of that plant and the 
tCnterprise Manufacturing Company, 
of the same place. 


W. R. Cook has not succeeded W. 
R. Jones as superintendent of the 
Sunset Textile Mills No. 1, Selma, 
Ala., as reported through error last 
week. Mr. Cook is general superin- 
tendent of Sunset Mills and the Ala- 
bama Textile Mills. Mr. Jones is 
superintendent of the Sunset Tex- 
tile Mills and is satisfactorily filling 
that position. 


lL. M. Kineaid, from Clara and 
Dunn Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. is mas- 
ter mechanic at the Art Cloth Mills, 
Lowell, N. C. 


Geo. F. Becknell, formerly with 
the Ninette Mills, Grover, N. C. now 
has charge of winding, warping, 
slashing and silk department at Art 
Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. €. 


Byron A. Wagnon has become su- 
perintendent of the Lullwater Man- 
ufacturing Company, Thomson, Ga. 

John B. Williams is now superin- 
tendent of the Whitehall Yarn Mills, 
Whitehall, Ga. 


Max Einstein to Go to Europe. 

Max Einstein, of Charlotte, South- 
ern representative of the Standard 
Chemical Products Company, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., will sail June 18 for a 
trip to Europe and expects to visit 
England, France, Germany and 
other countries. 
R. H. Cooper & Co. Has Charlotte 

‘Office. 


R. H. Cooper & Co., New York, 
have arranged to have David 
Crutchfield represent them at Char- 
lotte.. He is thoroughly posted re- 
garding the commercial and 
nomic conditions of the cotton 
trade, and will be pleased to answer 
promptly any inquiry or communi- 
cation that may be addressed to the 
firm. Taking into consideration the 
remarkable business development in 
that seetion of the country, this 
company feels that it will be for the 
convenience of clients to have a 
personal representative the 
Southeast to facilitate transacting 
their business quickly and accu- 
rately. 


Chinese Goods Market Steady. 


The market during the week has 
been steady. A fair demand has 
been noted for white shirtings both 
for Hankow and Szechuan, and sev- 
eral recently arrived lots from Man- 
chester have been cleared at a good 
profit to importers. As a general 
thing, business with home manufac- 
turers 1s very difficult, owing to 
price differences. Spring fancies are 
moving slowly, and there is some 
demand from the North for low and 
medium whites at steady prices. 
The auctions this week sold 33,771 
pieces, a slight inerease over last 
week. Speculative buying is believ- 
ed to be responsible for the majority 
of the turnover. Clearances satis- 
factory. New Likin tax stations 
have been established on the Shang- 
hai Nanking Railway, this line being 
the principal railway connection be- 
tween Shanghai and the consuming 
centers throughout the country, the 
effect of these new. Likin charges 
have been severely felt by the piece 
goods trade. Merchants have been 
compelled to discontinue the dis- 
patch by this route of all goods 
coming under the range of taxation 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


| 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


Qur Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us aS your machinery troubles are to the man- 


ufacturers of your textile machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
Department in connection with our Southern Plant. No 
problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 
keep us from giving you the best we can offer. 


knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


No one 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete SOUTHERN PL ANT Nickel-Plated 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 


Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 


assembled Greenville, S. of 
Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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Fayetteville, N. C.—The Victory 
Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased additional humidifying 
equipment from the Parks-Cramer 
Company, Charlotte. 


Huntsville, Ala.—The Lowe Manu- 
facturing Company is having a 
great deal of drainage work done 
about its plant and village with a 
view of very materially bettering 
health conditions. 

Anderson, C.—Riverside Manu- 
facturing Company has let contract 
to W. L. Brissey Lumber Company 
for rebuilding 20 houses in the mill 
village which were destroyed by a 
tornado last month. 


High Point, N. C.—It is understood 
that negotiations now under way 
between the Chamber of Commerce 


and a silk mill company in New # 


York will very likely result.in the 
building of a new silk manutactur- 
ing plant here. 

McComb, Miss.—The new plant 
being erected here by Landau Bros, 
is rapidly nearing completion and is 
expected to begin operations in Au- 
gust. The building will be 75x25 
feet and will contam 20,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Frank Nelson, 


Jr.. and associates have purchased 


the factory building of the Preston 
Motor Car Company, which is now 
bankrupt, and plan to convert the 
building into a cotton manutactur- 
ing plant. 


Lyman, 8S. C. Operations were 
begun this week at the new plant 
of the Lyman Mills here, the first 
cotton having been fed into the ma- 
chines on Thursday. Operations in 
the bleachery department started 
two weeks ago, as reported. 

Ware Shoals, S. C.—The new Ware 
Shoals Bleachery is now in full 
operation and taking business from 
the general trade. This is one of 
the most modern bleaching plants 
in the South, specializing in back- 
filling and pure finish, for the bag, 
converting, jobbing and export trade. 
Smith, Hogg & Co. are agents. Wil- 
liam Osswald, formerly with Union 
Bleachery, has recently joined the 
selling staff, covering the convert- 
ing and bag trades in New York. 


Huntsville, Ala. — The Lincoln 
Mills Corporation, operating one 
eotton mill here, with a second mill 
complete and machinery being in- 
stalled for the beginning of opera- 
tions as soon as possible after July 
{. has broken ground for the con- 
struction of a third mill building. 
The third mill is expected to be 
ready for operation about January 
4. 1925, it is stated. The present 
plant has been operating night and 
day for months. 


Duke, N. C.—The Erwin Mills have 
let contract to the Elliott Building 
Company, Hickory, N. C., for con- 
struction of 100 houses. in the vil- 
lage of their No. 5 mill here. Con- 
struction is to start at once. the 
completed job to cost about $300,- 
(0). 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. — The 
Yadkin Cotton Mills have been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000 by R. D. Grier and W. C. 
Grier, of this place. R. D. Grier is 
treasurer of the Grier Cotton Mills, 
which has been in operation here 
for several years. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


American 


ATM 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


woolens. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 
Members American Society Landscape Architeots 
11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detall Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—Curtailment of 
production has been begun at the 
various mills of the American Yarn 
and Processing Company. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—W. P. Toms, of 
this city, for years conencted with 
large industrial firms, has become 
associated in the ownership and 
management of the Magnet Hosiery 
Mills at Clinton, Tenn. The capital 
stock has been increased from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 and Mr. Toms has 
secured a substantial interest. He 
will become active in the manage- 
ment, assisting Garnett Andrews and 
C. S. Kincaid, of Clinton. Mr. An- 
drews is the president of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills at Chattanooga. 


Heflin, Ala——C. Goodral, manager 
of the Banning Cotton Mills, Ban- 
ning, Ga., and W. A. Smith, super- 
intendent of the same mill, have 
been here to confer with local busi- 
ness men relative to building a 37,- 
000-spindle mill here. 

George Beveridge, president of the 
Banning Mill, who is understood to 
be acting as Southern representative 
of a large Western company, is also 
interested in the proposition, which 
is expected to take definite shape 
within a short time. 


Spartanburg, S. C. — J. Choice 
Evins, president of Clifton Mills, 
states that the new auxiliary power 
plant at Clifton is about completed 
and that it will probably be put into 
operation soon. This is a steam 
turbine plant and will furnish 2,500 
horse power. Work on this plant 
has been in progress since last June. 
Clifton Mills operate 86,000 spindles 
and if requires 3,600 horsepower to 
run the three plants. It is necessary 
to have an auxiliary power plant to 
supply the mills when the water in 
the stream runs low. 


Graniteville, 8S. C.—Harding, Tilton 
& Co., McCampbell Department, an- 
nounce that the new dye plant of 
the Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been completed. In this 
unit they believe they have the larg- 
est exclusive sulphur dye khaki 
plant in the world. The dye plant 
is right next to the spinning and 
weaving mills in a new building 371 
feet long and 124 feet wide, with an 
equipment to produce approximate- 
ly 500,000 yards of khaki each week. 
Incidentally, it is stated at Harding, 
Tilton & Co. that they believe they 
have perfected a scheme for greatly 
minimizing the possibilities of va- 
riation of shades in dyeing. 

Gregg Dyeing Company was 
named after William Gregg, who 
founded Graniteville in 1845. He 
was a pioneer legislator who devot- 
ed most of his life and fortune in 
the advocation of industrializing the 
south. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers for the new 
dye plant. 
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Spartanburg, 8S. C. Income of 
$468,064 is reported by the Clifton 
Manufacturing Company for the 
fiscal year ended April 1, 1924, ac- 
cording to the company’s financial! 
statement issued by Howard Mc- 
Cravy, dealer in stocks and bonds of 
this city. Net income together with 
balance carried forward from the 
previous year amounts to $2,136,474. 
Out of this sum the company dis- 
tributed dividends of 8 per cent on 
its common capital stock of $2,500- 
000 amounting to $200,000 and set 
aside $50,000 as income tax reserve 
and $86,800 as reserve for deprecia- 
tion the surplus carried forward 
into the new fiscal year being $1,- 
799,674. 

Surplus of net quick assets over 
liabilities is very large, current 
sets amounting to $1,880,482 as com- 


us- 


pared with current liabilities of 
$259,207. 


Plan Meeting of North and 
South Carolina Mill Men 


Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, and Robert 
W. Sullivan, of Anderson, 8S. C., sec- 
retary of the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation, have completed the program 
for the joint meeting of the two.as- 
sociations at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
June 27-28. Joint sessions will be 
featured by addresses and a ban- 
quet. Recreational activities include 
golfing and trout fishing and moun- 
tain climbing. 

The conventions meet Friday 
morning at the Mayview Manor Ho- 
tel. Bernard M. Cone, president of 
the North Carolina Association, will 
preside, and will make a welcoming 
address. Robert E. Ligon, of the 
South Carolina Association, will re- 
spond. J. E. Sirrine, mill engineer 
of Greenville, and Whiting Wil- 
liams, lecturer and author of Cleve- 
land, will speak. 7 

Following the addresses, commit- 
tees for each association will be 
named. North Carolina committees 
already selected are: 


Arthur M. 
E. Hutchison, 


Dixon, 
W. L. 


Resolutions: 
chairman: C. 
Long. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Nominations: A. J. Draper, 


chair- The nominations committee is com- 


man; Thomas H. Webb, W. D. posed of Y. M. Montgomery, chair- 
Briggs. man: Aug. W. Smith, H. B. Jennings. 
The South Carolina resolutions An address by Christie Benet, 


committee has not heen 


of 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Reunded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore- Boston 


selected. Columbia, former United States sen- 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
| GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


25 


ator from South Carolina, will close 
the morning session. 


Friday afternoon wil be devoted 
to golf and trout fishing. G. G. Hill, 
of Winston-Salem, is chairman of 
the golf committee. 

The banquet will be held Friday 
evening. T. A. Daly, of Philadelphia, 
will be the banquet speaker. The 
secretary is in correspondence with 
another speaker also, who will be 
added to the program if he can be 
present. 

Saturday morning the two asso- 
ciations will hold separate business 
sessions, hear addresses and reports 
from their officers and committees 


and elect new officers. The Satur- 
day morning session of the North 
Carolina Association will also be 


addressed by U. B. Blalock, general 
manager of the North Carolina Cot- 
ion Growers Co-operative Associa- 
tion, while the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation will be addressed by Dr. 
Henry Nelson Snyder, president of 
Wofford College at Spartanburg. 


New England-Southern Mills Issue 
Balance Sheet. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England- 
Southern Mills have filed with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Cor- 
Lorations their annual statement of 
condition for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1923, as follows: 

Assets: Real estate, machinery 

and equipment, $6,810,653; merchan- 
dise, material, stock In process, $2,- 
%76.865 cash. $1,964,563: patent 
rights, trademarkets, etc., $5,287,731; 
investments (book value), $13,184,- 
303: aeeounts receivable, $2,028,681: 
deferred charges, $489,241: total. 
$30,343,037. 
Capital stock, $9,000,- 
000; accounts ‘payable, $1,089,972; 
netes payable, $3,745,000; 203,712 
shares no par value, $8,513,565; 10- 
year 7 per cent notes, $7,994,500; to- 
tal, $20,343,037. 


Liabilities: 


WARNING: 


it has come to our attention that’ 
Mr. D. R. Harriman, Jr., repre- 
sents himself as being in our em- 
ploy and has been using our 
name to pass his personal checks, 
which have been returned as 
worthless. Please be advised that 
Mr. D. R. Harriman, Jr., is in no 
way connected with this company 
and we are issuing this warning 
for the protection of the trade. 


W. F. Fanecourt & Co., Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Are all 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
EQUIPMENTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 
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| THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORKS: 


(New Bowery Savings Bank : 
of any kind of Preparations for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JORDAN 
PLANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MILLS AT 


MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, NC. 


ewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling . 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, | UL! S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. | we make » specialty of 


Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 


i er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 57 EDDY STREET Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, | ; 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, R. IL. both plain and automatic. 


| or covered). Correspondence solicited. 


SCOTT TESTERS 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Catalog on R>equest PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
| Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Flowers Bloom About 
Protecting the Good Monaghan 


BG. U. s-PaT-OFE-— 


The value of good workers Asreenville, 5. C.—One of the most 
is never so fully appreciated attractive displays oof floral beauty 


as when sickness or accident 
deprives you of their services. 


in the whole city may be seen at the 
Monaghan school park, along Wood- 


In the mill there is constant side avenue and about the plant a 
danger to life and limb caused and office building of the mill. Bor- = 
by floors which are slippery dering the .school park and running SELF — 
and unsafe. for about a hundred yards off along . —= 

This condition is so easily the avenue is solid bank of red BALANCING = 
remedied by cleaning with American pillar roses in full bloom. — 
On the other side of the avenue a 
WYANDOTTE covering the fence that runs around —— 
v) the mill is a grand profusion of a a 
DETERGENT dozen different varieties of roses in ——s 
| bloom. White, pink, and crimson —= 
that many mills have found stands out alternately in a most! . —- 
the use of warning cards un- Built For— 
necessary. 
Not only is this true but “What we want to do is to make Rapid Wringing 
they also report their cleaning the place attractive not only for Strenuous Service 
is now so easily accomplished the people who live here but for Long Life 
and the cost so low that they those who pass by, ” Harry Mostly, Quick Starting and Stopping 
save money on their floor who has charge of planning and Rapid Loading and Unloading 
cleaning work. 


setting the flower gardens and beds, 
said recently. Mr. Mosely _§ said 
Ask your supply man that it was the plan of T. M. Mar- 
chant, president of the Vietor- 
Monaghan system, for rose cuttings, 
shrubs and flower plants to be 
grown at Monaghan for all the dif- 
ferent mills of the system, and that 
he hoped to be able to supply ev- 
ery family in the Monaghan village 
who wished to beautify their home 
with as many rose cuttings and 
flower plants as they might want 
to set out. 


in other words 


PRODUCTION 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Mstablished 1852 


\ 


aN 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 

‘ Wyandotte, Michigan Mr. Mosely said that he had set 

out 300 rose plants and as many 

trees and- shrubs and that he had 

less than twenty-five to die. His Mm MMM 
method is to dynamite the holes for | | HH 

Textile Mill Floors the trees and to see that the pro- — 


er kinds of fertilizer is placed about 


Scrubbing Powder the plants and that the ground has 1___NON un 
BETTER 


had time to settle sufficiently after i 
the dynamiting. “t*\LUBRICATION 
AT LESS COST 
PER MONTH 4 


Several attractive features have 
been introduced in the planning of 
the beds in the sehool park by Mr. 
Mosely. One is a large flower bed 


in the form of a crescent, the star BACKING UP YOUR 


being set with verbenas and the 


moon with sunflowers. Another at- BETTER EQUIPMENT 


tractive design is a large “M.” on Yeu put in better equipment to: improve 
mare ara quantity of your product—-and to back up better equipment you nee 
which climbing flowers ar being petter lubrication. 
trained. Several bunches of moun- More than 70% of leading textile mills are securing this better lubri- 
fain laurel have been planted in the cation through the use of 
school park and are beginning to TRADE MARK 
bloom. 


somewhat off Woodside avenue, NON 


on a street running between the 


PATENT OFFKE 
Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- | mil! and the mill office is a very . | | 
ittraectiv flow d NON-FLUID goes right to the bearing and &tays there—pre- 
allractive Ower gsaraen venting the frictional wear that causes rapid depreciation machines 
ed, Non - luble, Cl ning, tree roses, salvia, lilies, pansies, and affects the uniformity of the product. 
tes sar A single application of NON-FLUID will outlast three of liquid 
Polishing, Cleansing, De- phlox, violets and other kinds of oil. which leaks out almost as freely as applied. This saves lubricant and 


fllowers surrounded with a border in 
odorizing, Scouring and which are set some seventy dif- 


labor—and eliminates damage to goods in process from oil stains. 


For Better Lubrication 


: rite for testing sample a our bulle 
Scrubbing Powder. ; “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.”’ 
At the base of the mill, the north . 


Six-in-one. side of which is almost completely NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


covered to the top of the building 


401 Broadway New York 
YOU TRY IT. THANKS. with \ irginia creeper, is a row of Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
many different kinds of shrubs, in- 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: 
CHARLIE NICHOLS cluding spirea, dantzie, barberry, Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
and abelia plants. Between the row New Orleans, La. Philadelphia, Pa. Seeuidencs, BR. 1. 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. of shrubs and the fence is a patch Chicago, Ul. St. Louis. Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY of alfalfa which is remarkable green 
, Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. and uniform, giving the many col- : 


ored rose bower on the fence a 
background 
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“BRETON” 


MINEROL 


For 
Cotton 


Yarns 


‘It develops fully the color’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
i7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Morse Silent Chain Drive in the” Harris-Covington Hosiery Mill, 
High Point, N. C. 


Keeping the Spinning Room Clean 


With Morse Silent Chain Drives, there is no fiy and dirt from 
pulleys and belts to get into the yarn. 

Morse Chains transmit 98.6% of the motor power, permit clos« 
centers, have long life, require little attention beyond occasional! 
lubrication, do not slip, sway, or stretch, and run quiet, clean and 


Let Morse Engineers heip you 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. DENVER, COLO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO WINNIPEG, MAN.,CAN- 


NEW YORK CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MONTREAL, QUE.,CAN. 
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Producing Water Repelling Proper- 
ties in Knitted Fabrics. 
Continued from Page 16 

introduced. Some of the processes 

produce a serviceable water repell- 
ing coat that cannot be The 
varns remain the same after treat- 

ment as before, except, perhaps, a 

slight crystalline character, and 

which can be detected by crumbling 
the yarns in the hands. 


seen. 


Among the composition used for 
waterproofing are chromate of pot- 
ash, wax, tallow, silicate of potash, 
linseed, alum, paraffin, gelatine, 
soluutions of alumina sulphate,cal- 
cium .acetate and sugar of lead 
There are others, but this lst in- 
cludes most of the important ones. 
Apparatus For Waterproofing Yarns 

Or Fabrics 


The poling, the paddle and the 
continuous roller system of water- 
proofing knitted fabrics, or in fact 
any fabrics. The poling system is 
accomplished with a vat made with 
an open top, planned much after the 
old fashioned hand tubs, and shown 
in cross section in figure 1. The 
main tub A is provided with a well 
B. This well is inserted in the bot- 
tom of the main tub by cutting an 

The ingredients are mixed and put 
into the well, water is added to make 
the bath and the yarn or the fabric 
submerged and poled by hand. 

The paddle system of treating the 
stock is performed by the revolu- 
tions of the wooden upright shaft D 
which carries a number of wooden 
projecting arms as shown in the vat 
in figure 2. This paddle is given 
the revolving motion by 
the pair of bevelled gears E. These 
in turn are operated by a pulley 
and shaft driven by a belt from the 
overhead driving system, thus af- 
fording a means tor effective stir- 
ring of the goods in process of treat- 
ment with the need of hand poling. 
A Covering On Wool Fiber To Resist 

Water 

\ mixture for imparting a fairly 
effective water resisting quality to 
wool fiber is made of 34 pounds of 
vaseline, 20 pounds of paraffin and 
225 pounds of oleine. This will be 
ample for 1000 pounds of clean wool. 


necessary 


For showerproofing cotton, wool, 
worsted or combinations of these 
varns or fabrics gelatine or size may 
be used for the saturating process, 
after which the goods must be treat- 
ed to avoid a harsh feeling. This 
is done by submerging the goods in 
a bath containing biehromate of pot- 
ash. The resins and gums dissolved 


in good volatile solvents are also 
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used on all kinds of textures for 
showproofing purposes. 

A showerproofing bath composed 
of a solution of alumina tannate is 
amde by mixing 10 pounds of alum- 
ina sulphate dissolved in 7 gallons of 


water and 23 pounds of calcium 
acetate in 5 gallons of water. These 
two solutions are mixed. Alumina 


acetate will form in a short time and 
be removed from the precipitate of 
lead supiphate and mixed with one- 
half pound of concentrated annic 
acid. Tannate of alumina will re- 
sult in sufficient amount to treat 150 
pounds of material. 
Testing Waterproofed Or Shower- 
Proofed Textures 

As above stated, few waterproofed 
or showerproofed fabrics are able 
to stand the actual test of water for 
an indefinite time. If pressure is 
exerted on the water the leakage of 
the fabric is greater. But as abso- 
lute leakage is not objectional. The 
degree of leakage of a treated fabric 
can be ascertained by fastening a 
sample of the piece about the lower 
end of a glass or metal tube as shown 
in figure 3. The tube is then hung 
up by a cord and allowed to remain 
over night. Evaporation must be 
allowed for, but if a utensil placed 
below the tube has caught many 
drops of water and the level of the 
water in the tube is much below the 
drops of water and the level of the 
water ni hte tube is much below the 
level of the previous evening, it may 
be assumed that the fabric is not 
as well proofed as claimed. The 
general efficiency of the sample, as 
a water proofed or showerproofed 
texture may be determined by a little 
calculation and observation after al- 
lowing for evaporation and for the 
per centage of leakage which the 
goods almost always have after long 
exposure to rain drops, and which 
rer centage is regarded as permiss- 
ible even in goods listed as water- 
tight. 


Why I Can Buy Bargains. 
Continued from Page 21 


has thrust upon him. He is still 
forced to earry heavy stocks in or- 
der to interest the buyers when 
they do come to purchase—buyers 
want a large line for selection and 
immediate delivery on the spot. If 
he does not carry this large line, he 
loses to a competitor who is more 
willing to be loaded. And if he does 
earry it, he still runs the risk of 
losing through a slow season when 
his merchandise is left on his hands. 

Finding a solution for this dilem- 
ma knotty problem. The 
only possible answer to it is that the 


Seems a 


frames. 


20 Mathewson St. 


Having Traveler Troubles? 


Send us samples of ring travelers you are using and we'll gladly send 
you free a selection of Victor Ring Travelers to try out on your own 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. L. 
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WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Save in freight by pa 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


The Permanent Way 
to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 


If you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 
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manufacturers. will continue to suf- 
fer until they cease competition in 
the carrying of heavy stocks. 

That is, the manufacturer’ will 
eventually have to join a concerted 
movement to shift the stock burden 
along down the line. As long as 
each manufacturer competes against 
every other manufacturer in the 
same line by trying to offer buyers 
large stocks for immediate delivery, 
just so tong will the market be a 
buyers heaven. When the manu- 
lacturers get together and agree to 
curtail stocks and take orders only 
from samples, they will automati- 
cally correct the condition they 
complain of. 

This remedy cannot, of course, be 
applied to all lines of merchandise. 
But with modifications if 
widely useful. The result will be 
twofold. It will force the retailer 
at least to estimate his needs in ad- 
vance even if he does not buy ahead, 
and to develop his market consist- 
ently without the false stimulus of 
sales. Secondly, it will force the 
producer of raw material to shoul- 
der a large part of the burden the 
manufacturer now is carrying. 


can be 


In other words, the burden will 
be shoved one more notch down the 
line. In the textile industries, for 
instance, it will be put on the shoul- 
ders of the cotton farmer and the 
sheep grower. But when you reach 
this last unit in the chain of distri- 
bution, the problem assumes a 
wholly different light. For the agri- 
cultural element of the country is 
now organizing to bear the very 
burden the manufacturers are com- 
plaining of. They are creating 
operative societies” to carry the 
raw material load. They are creat- 
ing “orderly marketing” facilities to 
hold the large stocks over a twelve 
months’ period, and them 
only in proportion to the. orderly 
public demand. That there is profil 
for the farmer in such a system has 
already been demonstrated. The 
profit for the retailer and the public 
is only too.evident. To share in this 
profit it is only necessary for the 
manufacturer to climb aboard the 
band wagon, and recognize the new 
order of things and events. He, too, 
needs to recognize and adopt the 
buying and producing methods al- 
ready in vogue. 


Nan. 


release 


That word “vogue” indicates that 
here, again, we have a question of 
style. The buying methods now in 
use may possibly change, particu- 
larly 1f new and unforeseen busi- 
ness conditions arise. But these 
methods are in style now because 
they suit the present mood of the 
national business temperament. 

One thing is certain: until the 
manufacturers do fall in line, the 
retailer and the public are going to 
profit at the manufacturer's ex- 
pense. The buyers, especially in my 
own line, will continue to have their 
pick of large stocks at ridiculously 
small prices. “Rockbottom” price 
sales will continue to beckon to the 
housewife’s chary eye from the 
pages of every newspaper. Business 
will continue being good and profit- 
able—for everyone but the loaded 
manufacturer. And I, for one, shall 
be able to continue staging bargain 
sales. 


PAGE Partitions Are 
Easy to Install 


Page Panel Partitions are positive 
protection for valuable ined 

plies and equipment. Strong 
sanitary. they ado not 
with light or air 

The panels are uniform and inter 
changeable—vyour own men can in- 


stall, 


move or relocate them 
8Sup- ease 


They come to you complete 
painted, ready to erect. in stand- 
ard sizes 4°x8", and 1'xs’ 
VW Carry complete stocks of all 
Products, and can give you 
prompt service 
12-ft. Partiton made by placing horizontal panels above upright 
panels. Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed 


in either partition. 


with 


light, 
interfere 


Page 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The “Yarnsaver” 
or round polished 
nose cone delivers 
every inch of the 
yarn, without hitch 


or tension 


Handsome Packages 
that deliver Handsomely 


Sonoco Cones are made in a variety of identifi- 
cation colors—Send for Chart—and will be 
imprinted with name of Mill or Brand if so 
required. 


Sonoco Products Co., Manufacturer 


Cones, Tubes, Cores 


General Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 
Eastern Office: 440 Olympia Building 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Cmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton. 
Ring Twisters for (Cotton. Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Company 


P} 
Fe 
Sr 


Intermediate, 


Woonsocket 
and Card Room Machinery 


Vertical Openers 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Ine. 
Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
cker 
eders Conveyers 
Sale Breakers 
eaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
coving Waste Openers 
tevolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 


Easton & Burnham Machine 


Pa 


Company 


wtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers Doublers 

Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 

Reels Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Roving and Jack Frames 


— BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


STRONG FACTORY GATES 


Electrically Welded at 
every corner, rigid ‘and 
strong throughout their 


length, they cannot sag. 
Galvanized throughout. As 
impregnable and unclimb- 
weeAnchor Post [ron Works: 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 

Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 


IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift! 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


“SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 7 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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Briggs-Shaffner Develops 
Continuous Indigo Dye 
Machine 


The great demand for indigo dye 
machinery, that is machinery 
will actually perform under the 
most trying circumstances and give 
results which may be desired by the 
keenest indigo dyer, has led the 
Briggs-Shaffner Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.. to design and start the 
construction of a continuous indigo 
dye machine of this nature 

The principle of indigo dyeing is 
not new in its relation to machinery. 
However, there are great improve- 
ments which can always be ae- 
counted for and as the result, the 
machine which is designed and be- 
ing constructed by Briggs-Shaffner 
Company, is of the very latest lype 
and will handle 30 warps if neces- 
sary. 

The management realizes that if 
would be a difficult proposition to 
construct an indigo dyeing machine 
as a Standard unit to accommodate 
every mill using indigo dyeing ma- 
chines. Therefore, in designing this 
equipment there has been allowed 
sulficient ideas that will permit 
making practically any size machine 
with the same patterns, with few 
exceptions. In other words, the 
principle of design is the same but 
ihe machine can be furnished in 
one, (Wo or six compartments as 
may be desired. 

All squeeze rolls will be of stand- 
ard construction and the rubber 
will be applied lo these rolls by a 
company who has had years of ex- 
perience in’ covering rubber rolls. 
Materials will be used in dye vats 
which are guaranteed to withstand 
chemical action in dyeing and a new 
principle of dye agitation or circu- 
lation has been installed with this 
unit. Approved acid resisting bear- 
ing compensation methods have 
been worked out for this equipment. 
rhe (ve vats are designed so as to 
wilfsstand all the pressure which 
may be exerted when dye liquor is 
pumped into the vats. 

The Briggs-Shaffner dyeing mia- 
chine will occupy space and_ this 
will be governed according tuo the 
requirements of the purchaser. In 
other words, if two vats are requir- 
ed for dyeing, the space will be 
small, but if six vats are required 
for dyeing the space will be com- 
paratively larger. 

Inquiries will be given prompt at- 
lention and prices and deliveries 
can be had upon request. 


Improvement in British Heavy 
Woolen Trade. 

The position of the British man- 
ufacturers of heavy woolens has 
steadily improved so far this vear, 
and unemployment in the Dewsbury 
district has been gradually reduced 
until today some mills report an 
actual shortage of weavers. French 
competition in the British home 
market has declined, and increased 
activity in trade with the Far East 
is again in evidence, Trade Commis- 
sioner Hugh D. Butler, London, in- 
forms the Department of Com- 
merce. 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 

Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2125 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


MH. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Uississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Demestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & OO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Redohuroh” 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


| OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Effect of the Tariff on 
What Women Buy 


Continued from Page 14 


furnishings should be not only clean 
and fresh, but inviting. We were 
determined to have some real Irish 
linen. Now, a dozen towels from 
Ireland, where they were valued at 
$14.82, landed, including $5.18 7-10. 
The price on the retail counter of 
$65 per dozen produced a profit of 
216 per cent. The towels, of course, 
were for our best, so we paid the 
price; but I wonder what the price 
would have been providing no duty 
had been levied. Nevertheless, a 
profit of $44.47 on one dozen towels, 
or $3.67 on each, towel, is a most 
bountiful profit. 

We then bought hemstitched linen 
towels for common use. The Irish 
value of these towels was $3.52 per 
dozen; the landed cost, including 
$1.23 duty, was $4.87. In this case 
the retail price of $24 per dozen 
netted the liberal profit of 393 per 
cent. 

We thought we ought to have 
choice toilet soap to be in keeping 
with the towels. Highly scented 
toilet articles have always been ob- 
jectionable to me, so we purchased 
a few cakes of unperfumed French 
toilet soap. This article was valued 
in France at 10 cents a cake and 
landed hére, including duty of one 
cent, for 13 cents. I suppose the 
retail price of 60 cents per cake was 
because of the one cent duty. Profit 
361 per cent. 

We even purchased new tooth 
brushes. These were manufactured 
in Japan where they were valued at 
fi and 2/10 cents and landed here, 
including duty of 3 and 92/100 cents, 
for 15 and 55/100 cents. We have 
become so accustomed to paying 
high prices that we really never 
considered the retail price of half a 
dollar, which gave a profit of 2214 
per cent. 

Now and then one of the children 
is liable to distress with an earache 
or a pain in the stomach, so we got 
a rubber hot-water bottle. This one 
came from Austria, where it was 
valued at 63 and 7/10 cents. With 
duty of 9% cents included, the land- 
ed cost amounted to 76 and 3/10 
cents, and the retail figure was $2.75. 
Profit 260 per cent. 

We thought it might be well to 
have a tonic for the children, so we 
took a pint bottle of cod liver oil. 
Norwegian cod liver oil is consid- 
ered the best. The value in Norway 
was 4 and 35/100 cents and the 
landed cost 6 and 67/100 cents. 
Luckily for us this article is on the 
free list, for otherwise there is no 
telling what the retail price would 
have been. We paid $1.25, and to 
my great surprise we found that an 
extortionate profit of 1774 per cent 
had been realized. 

A marcel iron attracted my wife's 
attention. We did not buy it, how- 
ever, for she patronizes a _ hair- 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville, 8. C. 


B. F. OLIVER & OO. 
Cotton 
Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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dresser. The foreign value of that 
iron was 9 and 63/100 cents, and it 
landed, including duty of 1 and 92/ 
100 cents for 12 and 51/100 cents. 
The retail price of $1.39 sounded 
like a bargain, but that figure nefted 
1012 per cent profit. 
Sewing Room. 

A sewing basket was naturally our 
first thought for the sewing room. 
We took a leather and wicker one, 
invoiced at $1.26. It landed here for 
$2.01 8/10, including duty of 37 and 
8/10 cents. We were astonished to 
find after buying that basket, the 
price of which had a bargain ring 
of $7.54, that there was a profit of 
274 per cent. 

The room would not be a sewing 
room without scissors, and, besides, 
these ought to be of the best Ger- 
man cutlery. The foreign value of 
these shears was 15 and 4/10 cents 
and they landed, including duty of 4 
and 6/10 cents, for 21 and 6/10 cents. 
We paid $2.65 a pair, which is at the 
rate of $31.80 per dozen, and they 
cost only $1.85 per dozen in Ger- 
many. This sale netted the exorbi- 
tant profit of 1127 per cent. 

We bought some vegetable ivory 
buttons, 12 to a card, because my 
wife remarked that the children 
were forever tearing them off their 
clothes. These buttons had a foreign 
value of 6/10 cents a card; landed, 
including duty of 27/100 of a cent 
for 983 hundredths of one cent; retail 
price was 25 cents. It really aroused 
something within me to find that 
this figure netted 2588 per cent 
profit. However, with the patience 
of Job, I staggered on without giving 
vent to my feelings. 

Our next purchase consisted of 
Bretonne cotton footing from Eng- 
land. The English value was 1 and 
3/10 cents per yard; the landed cost, 
including duty of eight-tenths of a 
cent, was 2 and 3/10 eents; the retail 
figure was 6 cents per yard. My ire 
was somewhat appeased on learning 
that the profit was a trifling 160 per 
cent. 

Beaded dress trimming, that was 
worth abroad 5 cents per yard and 
of which the American landed cost, 
including 2% cents duty, was 8 and 
2/10 cents, sold on the retail counter 
for 25 cents per yard. Profit, which 
is slightly better, of 204 per cent 
was made. 

We also bought cotton lace edging. 
The foreign value was 1 and 6/10 
cents per yard; landed cost, includ- 
ing one-half cent duty, was 2 and 
3/10 cents; sold at retail for 10 cents 
per yard. Still better profit of 334 
per cent. 

Wearing Apparel. 

Although utterly exhausted, I 
struggled manfully onward, kind- 
hearted, and true to the task I had 
set oul to accomplish. It was with 
faltering step and ebbing courage 
that we wended our weary way to 
the wearing apparel department, 
where we made our first stop at the 
glove counter. 

We purchased a pair of ladies’ 16- 
button kid gloves for $6.95, which 
apparently was a bargain price. 
They were valued on the other side 
at 79% cents, and landed here, duty 
of 37% cents included, for $1.20%. 
I was pleased in this instance to find 
the profit was under 500 per cent, 
for it amounted to just 477 per cent. 
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Then we took a pair of ladies’ kid 
gloves, under 14 inches, that had a 
foreign value of 38 and 9/10 cents. 
Duty of 16 and 6/10 cents was in- 
cluded in the landed cost of 57 and 
6/10 cents. These retailed for 82, 
which netted the insignificant profi! 
of 244 per cent. 

Our final purchase in this line was 
a pair of ladies’ lambskin gloves 
with wrist strap. These had a for- 
eign value of 27% cents; landed, in- 
cluding 18 and 7/10 cents duty, for 
50 and 3/10 cents; sold at retail for 
$2. This price netted the trivial 
profit of 298 per cent. 

We then arrived at the lace coun- 
ter, and some of the laces were 
dainty and pretty. I had never be- 
fore realized there was such a dif- 
ference in laces. The “Vals” first 
took our attention, and we bought 
several lots. 

First, French value of 1 and 1/10 
cents per yard; landed, 76 hun- 
dredths of a cent duty included, for 
{1 and 97/100 cents; retailed for 5 
cents; profit was 153 per cent. Sec- 
ond, French value was i and 6/10 
cents; landed, including 1 cent duty, 
for 2 and 7/10 cents; sold retail for 
8 cents; profit 196 per cent, 


We also purchased three lots of a 
kind known as burnt-out cotton 
lace, of which I will give only the 
landed costs (these include the tar- 
iff) and the retail prices, with the 
profits derived in each case. First, 
landed cost 18 and 88/100 cents: 
retail 70 cents; profit 270 per cent. 
Second, landed 10 and 1/10 cents: 
retail 40 cents; profit 296 per cent. 
Third, landed 38 cents; retail $1.95; 
profit 413 per cent. 

We ordered some handsome metal 
thread lace with a French value of 
97 and 4/10 cents per yard. Includ- 
ing duty of 34 and 4/10 cents, the 
landed cost was 97% cents. The 
retail figure of $3.50 per yard netted 
the very good profit of 259 per cent. 

After turning from the laces, I 
noticed we were headed straight for 
the lingerie department. Right then 
and there I decided that was no 
place for “mere man” so, after ar- 
ranging to meet my wife later, I 
betook myself to new fields. I, how- 
ever, checked up her purchases 
when we again met. 

She had founda ladies’ very sim- 
ple embroidered cotton waist to 
wear around the house. That waist 
came from Austria, where it was 
worth 20 cents, and landed here. 
with duty of 12% cents included, for 
an even 40 cents. The counter sale 
of $1.35 gave a profit of 237 per cent. 
It is nearly impossible for me to 
describe her other purchases, for 
my descriptive powers are sadly 
lacking. I will only state that these 
things were flimsy and fluffy, but I 
was pleased she bought them, as I 
do not blame women for liking nice 
things. 

One was a lace-trimmed silk night 
gown that came from Belgium, 
where it had a value of $13.34. The 
landed cost, with duty of $8 inelud- 


. ed, was $21.69 and the retail figure 


(some figure) of $60 gave the simple 
sounding profit of 176 per cent. 
However, a profit of $38.31 on each 
garment is not to be overlooked, 
The other was a set consisting of 
silk bloomer and chemise. I must 
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leave this description to your im- 
agination. The Belgian value was 
$1751: landed cost, duty of $10.50 
included, was $28.46; set retailed for 
£90. The profit of $61.54, which Is 
not to be disdained, amounted to 216 
per cent. I wonder what effect the 
tariff had on the -fixing of that retail 
price. 

While my wife was picking oul 
lingerie I was simply meandering 
around, when it suddenly dawned on 


me to get something for her. She 


frequently wears strings of beads of 
various colors to match her dress. 
You know, the domestic kind that 
sells for about $2. I realized she 
must be tired and I thought. that 
some little present would cheer her 
up and revive her spirits. 

A string of amber beads took my 
fancy. These beads were valued in 
Germany at 62 cents and landed for 
76 cents, which includes a duty of 
i2 and 4/10 cents. I surely was 
disgusted to find that the retail 
price of $12.50 had netted 1544 per 
cent profit. How much did that 
“outrageous” tariff raise that price 
to me? 

After buying the beads I spied a 
pearl necklace. I was sure it would 
be a charming present for her, and, 
besides, it came from France. The 
French value was $12.25 and it 
landed for $18.26. This landed cost 
included not only the tariff of $4.28, 
but among other expenses, a charge 
of 75 cents for an American-made 
clasp. The. counter price of $150 
netted $131.74 profit or 757 per cent. 


The Children. 


My wife was waiting patiently for 
me when I finally found the desig- 
nated spot at which we were to 
meet. We remarked in unison that 
we really ought to get a few things 
for the children. We hiked to the 
toy department, even though the 
hour was late. 

We picked out a rubber ball for 
the baby. I,was under the impres- 
sion that Germany was devoid of 
rubber, because of the war, but that 
ball surely did come from Germany. 
The foreign value was 10 and 9/10 
cents; landed cost, including the 
tariff of 3 and 8/10 cents, was 15% 
cents; sold at retail for 65 cents. 
That sale gave a fairly generous 
profit of 312 per cent. 

The little tot would soon be big 
enough to play with blocks, and be- 
sides a rubber ball was not much, 
so we bought a set of No. 6 union 
stone building blocks. These were 
invoiced at 21 and 7/10 cents. They 
landed, including duty of 7 and 6/10 
cents, for 35 cents and were pur- 
chased on the retail counter for $4. 
This sale netted, from the importer’s 
standpoint, a most glorious profit of 
1042 per cent. 

We then ordered a jointed doll for 
our small daughter. It had wavy, 
dark hair, and its eyes would open 
and close. That doll was valued 
abroad at 37 cents and, with duty 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8. Front 8t. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8S. A. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. | 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


r 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 
Codes 
Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipme nts given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - - - N. 


ai — 
~ 
t. 


P. EK. HENSON & CO. C. H. Crutchfield 


E. W. Crutchfield 
: Cotton C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


All Grades and Staples Established 1909 


: Benders and Extra Staples 
Little Rock, Ark. Hope, Arkansas 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams - 


HOPE COTTON CQ. Anderson Cotton Co. 


Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Helena, Ark. 


35 Years in the Cotton. Business 
COBB COTTON CO. 


Hope, Arkansas 
W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton 
\iississippi Delta Staple 


Cotton 
Our Specialty 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Helena, Ark. 


Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 
LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 
Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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of 13 cents imeluded, landed over 
here for $1.10. When that sale was 
consummated at $4.50 retail, a profit 
of 309 per cent was derived. 

Our young son had to be remem- 
bered also. He is getting to be quite 
aman and is Ine enough now to 
handle a jack-knife. We bought a 
corker, which was valued on the 
other side at 19 and 3/10 cents and 
landed here, including 10 and 6/10 
cents duty, for the total sum of 31 


and 8/10 cents. Ut is almost unbe- 
lievable that the retail price of $3 


produced a profit of 843 per cent. 
Arriving Home. 

Qur arduous day being over, we 
returned home by the quickest pos- 
sible route. I flung myself onto the 
couch, for you imagine the 
mixture of feelings within me. How- 


Can 


ever, T was somewhat revived when 
my wife handed me a present she 
had bought. 

It was a very thin pocket knife, 
with metal handle ornamented with 


enamel, and enclosed in leather case. 
It contained a small pair of nail seis 
with the usual number oft 
blades. This knife had an invoice 
value of 57 and 7/10 cents and land- 
ed, including duty of 31 and 
7/10 cents. for 95 and 17/100 cents. 
Her purchase of that knife at $8.40 
produced a protit of 783 per cent 
Well! 


cents 


A bath. shave and a change 


of clothes before dinner would 
greatly refresh me. Going into the 
bathroom, | brought forth a razor I 
had bought that day. It had a white 
bone handle resembling ivory and 
was made of manganese steel. T had 


to take the saleman’s word that the 
steel was the best ever, because my 
knowledge of extremely 
limited. The foreign cost was 20 and 
9/10 cents: the landed cost, includ- 
ing duty, was cents: 
retailed for $5. This razor, of the 
very best German cullery, produced 
the extorinate protit of 1345 per cent. 
Just think, foreign value $2.51 per 
dozen, duty $1.38 per dozen; and sold 
to the American public at the 
of S60 per dozen. 
Conclusion 

We felf much better after a good 
dinner, but, try as we did to get our 
minds away from the subject, we 
could not help thinking of our pur- 
chases and the profits derived there- 
from. We again the Banister 
article through very carefully. Some 


steel 1s 


rate 


read 


of its deductions about the tariff 
increasing retail prices were be- 
yond our comprehension. For in- 
stance, “A beautiful party gown 


covered with hand embroidery, cost- 
ing $7.40 in France, hand-made, and 
competing with no Anferican pro- 
duct Open lo doubt retails here 
for S65. the tariff on it is 
7o per cent, and the cost of getting 1 
through the Custom House (meaning 
iransportation, freight, insurance, 


hecause 


etc.) 1s sometimes 10 per cent. .. . 
Now the original cost is $7.40. the 
laritt! levied by law on the foer- 


eign value) is $5.55 and the expense 
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per cent is 74 cents, which 
makes a total landed cost of $13.69. 
Yet the Banister article claims that 
the wicked tariff of $5.55 1s the cause 
for a retail price of $65, which net- 
ted $51.31 profit. 

After taking all these things into 
consideration I eame to the con- 
clusion that the tariff had practic- 
ally no effect on the price to the con- 
sumer, because it is by law levied 
on the foreign value of the article 
while the retail price, aided by ex- 
tensive advertising propaganda, ts 
based on what it is presumed the 
American public will pay. 

Incidently, I firmly believe that 
foreign commodities should pay 
their proportionate share towards 
the cost of the American goverment 
for the privilege of entering Amer- 
ican markets in competition with 
American goods. During the year 
i923 the American government de- 
rived over half billion dollars. in 
revenue from foreign importations. 
During that time many large retail 
advertised lower 
prices than prevailed in many years. 


concerns sales at 


Does that sound as if tanff had 
raised prices to the American con- 
sumer. 

There is really nothing in the 


argument that the present tariff has 
the of living. Many 
large manufacturers sell to 


increased cost 


jobbers and wholesalers. [If the tariff 


enabled manutacturers to raise thet 
prices, traders charge, the 
fact would be reflected almost in- 
stantly in wholesale prices. The 1924 
January report of the lL. S. Bureau 
f Lobor shows that the average 
wholesale price of over 400 stand- 


as tree 


ard commodities, representing all in- 


dustries, declined during the year. 
This report substantiates the claim 
of the protectionists that protective 
pelicy stibulates production 
and thus keeps the price down to a 
reasonable margin of profit. 
Imports of cotton cloths from Eng- 
land in 1923 were 160,268,800 square 
yards as against 30,000,000 square 
yards in 1913:which an increase of 
over five times the pre-war figures. 


Large importations result in less 
work for American mills and fact- 
ores. Distress comes when people 


are deprived of the opportunity to 
work; idle spindles and silent wheels 
mean unemployment of American 
labor, decreasing profits to Ameri- 
can products. American purchas- 
ing power 1s reduced by unemploy- 
ment and decreased income, thus 
resulting in depression to all lines of 
\merican business. As the earn- 
ling power of the nation diminishes 
the purchasing power of women will 
as surely shrink, 


Through protection our indutries 


have been built. Qur farmers 
have added ‘millions of acres to 
productivity under the sheltering 


wing of protection. Our laborers 
have obtained the highest wages 
live system. Our national treas- 
ury has derived immense reve- 


ae 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
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Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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nue from this sagacious policy. 
in the world under the _ protec- 
home. Woman is the pillar of the 
far above that of any nation on 
earth. In fact, it has become known 
as the historic American policy of 


protection. It is 
safeguard to 


the wise 
American labor, and 
fo the comforts of the American 
home. Women is the pillar of the 
home and the American woman has 
never forsaken American principles, 
for she is the foundation upon which 
American standards are based. 

A typical advertisement appearing 
in the public follows: 
“During the past eight months buy- 
ers have scoured Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia in preparation for this 
This assortment is wide and 
prices are substantially lower 
they have been for years.” 

Another large retail concern ad- 
vertised its sale of linens at “prices 
lower than have prevailed for seven 
vears. Still another advertised that 
its buyers had spent three months 
in. Europe buying toys at the great 
toy centers of London, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Leipsic, Nuremburg and Flor- 
ence. Large retail houses featuring 
toys advertised throughout the 
cent holiday season that they had a 
greater supply of foreign-made toys 
at prices lower than ever before in 
the history of their business. 


merely 


press is as 


sale 
the 
than 


re- 


The “house organ” of yet anothers 
establishment reads: “So economi- 
cal is speed that an order of 200 o 
300 French blouses can he cabled 
today, in ten days they will be 
made, in less than a week.they will 
catch a fast steamer, in little more 
than another week be here in the 
appraisers stores, and by having to 
pay for only one week's lodging on 
shipboard, will be selling for no 
more than domestic merchandise.” 

Further on it reads: “Early last 
summer 1163 beautiful beaded 
dresses came from Paris to this 
store in a single shipment, priced 
like domestic dresses at $29.50 to 
$55. Another single group of 1021 
hand-made Parisian voile dresses 
came in but did not stay long af 
$10.75. The first of the new French 
cotton dresses for women who win- 
ler In summer climes are ready... 
and the prices are what would be 
expected for domestic $15 
to $35. Women’s beaded blouses, 
too, from France, have been sold 
here in hundreds, and are still sell- 
ing at $15 to $18.75.” 

Again we read: “The German 
dresses for children, because of the 
hectic behavior of the German 
mark, came in priced from $.50 to 
$6.50." This store claimed it never 
had had a holiday sale “when there 
.were aS many imports, or ‘such at- 
tractively priced imports, as now.” 


dresses 


Ending. 

The facts and figures given in this 
story are authentic reports of actual 
purchases, The writer did not make 
a personal shopping tour with his 
wife, but simply took a few exam- 
ples from a. government pamphlet, 
entitled “Imported Merchandise and 
Retail Prices,” which was published 
by the Treasury Department for use 
by the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate. The govern- 


ment report gives photographic re- 
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productions of various articles pur- 
chased, the customs record of iden- 
lical articles and the cash slips 
made out at the time of retail pur- 
chase. 


French Cotton Situation 
Healthy 


The French cotton situation 1s 
healthy. Stocks of manufactured 
goods very low, says Assistant 
Commercial Attache J. F. Butler in 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce, and, in fact, almost non- 
existent. Now that the excitement 
of the early months of the year has 
subsided, manufacturers are looking 
forward to a year at least compara- 
ble to 1923. With the present ex- 
change of between 15 and 16 frances 
to the dollar, the manufacturers are 
able to do a satisfactory export 
A further marked appre- 
ciation of the frane would, however, 
he viewed with little favor by ex- 
porters, whose competitive chances 
in foreign markets would be greatly 
lessened thereby. 

The number of spindles and 
looms in France are estimated by 
the General Syndicate of the French 
Cotton Industry as follows: Spinning 
spindles, 9,605,000; twisting spindles, 
1.225.000: mechnaical looms, 182,- 
000: hand looms, 25.000. Krom the 
above figures should he deducted 
225,000 spinning spindles, 12,000 
twisting spindles, and 6,200 mechan- 


are 


husiness. 


ical looms, destroyed during the 
war, which had not been replaced 
up to the end of 1923. 

The approximate production in 


1923 was 220.000 metric tons 
ton equals 2204.6 pounds) of 
yarn and 11,200,000 pieces of 
averaging 100 meters (meter equals 
1.0936 yards) in length. Assuming 
the replacement of all spindles and 
looms and normal activity in all 
branches, the productive capacity 
of the French cotton manufacturing 
industry 1s estimated al 246,000 
metric tons of cotton yvarn and 13,- 
TOO 000 pieces of cloth averaging 
meters in length. 
Wages differ in 
gions according to 
costs of living in these regions. In 
the Roubatx-Tourcoing region, for 
example, wages are usually higher 
than in most of the other regions. 
Wages per hour in the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing district on April 1, 1924, 
were as follows: Spinners, 3.075 
francs; card-room operatives, 1.976 


metric 
cotton 
cloth 


the various 
higher or lower 


franes: speeder tender, 1.946 francs; 
weavers, 2.59 franes; ordinary labor, 
2.05 frances. 

The bulk of French exports of 


cotton fabrices—plain, twilled and 
drills—go to the French colonies. 
Shipments of various sorts of cotton 
goods to Germany were heavy dur- 
ing 1922, but fell off greatly during 
1923. recovering somewhat in the 
first two months of 1924, largely be- 
eause of the drop in the value of 
the franc and the comparatively 
higher prices of German cotton 
goods. A small amount of business 
was done with the United 
and this was tending to develop up 
to the time of the abrupt rise in 
frane exchange about the middle of 
March. 


States, 
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Let Us Quote Jou 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 


Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


L- D. Phone 9991 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All. Kinds Short Cotton 


Lineolnton, N. C- 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C, E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


W Inston-Saiem, N. C. 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Raleigh, N. C. Swepsonville, N. C. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., Postex Cotton Mills, 
Neuse, N. C. Post, Texas. 

Peerless Cotton Mills, Gonzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Thomaston, Ga Gonzales, Texas. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, ureat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Cuero, Texas. Rockingham, N. C. 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills. Poulan Cotten Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 
10 and 12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St.. New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne ¢ Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton 


Goods | 


New York.—The 
kets were very quiet for the 
with further curtailment noted. It 
is estimated for the whole country, 
production by the mill is at about 
75 per cent of the normal capacity. 
In some New England centers mills 
are not operating more than 60 per 
cent of their machinery. The week 
opened with goods firmer and a 
somewhat better demand, with some 
fairly good contracts reported on 
print cloths and sheetings for de- 
livery in July and August. Bag man- 
ufacturers were rather active buy- 
for a while. Before the week 
was over, buying had fallen off 
again and the markets were quiet. 

In the finished lines, ginghams, 
percales and bleached goods were 
slow, with prices showing consid- 
erable irregularity in wholesale 
hands. 

The wash goods situation has 
been retardetl by the unfavorable 
weather that has checked retail dis- 
tribution. Among the staples, lawns 
and organdies are quiet \ better 
movement is noted among suitings, 
crepes and voiles in the novelty ef- 


cotton goods mar- 


ers 


fects. Some new business in broad- 
cloth for shirtings was reported 
during the week, orders going to do- 


mestic mills, while imports of these 
goods showed a falling off. 

There ts still a more optimistic 
feeling in the trade growing out of 
the conviction that curtailment is 
very heavy and wants have been 
long deferred by many large cloth 
users. The utter lack of demand 
for some cloths is quite out of the 
ordinary’ experience and dullness is 
naturally exaggerated when sueh a 
sharp break as the one of this week 
occurs in the staple. 

Print cloths were offered out af 
lower prices from second hands and 
in a few instances mill agents would 
accept lower prices than they 
cured on Monday. There was very 
little business done, although it was 
possible to trade at 7% cents for 
60x80s, 10% cents for 68x72s, and 
under 94% cents for 64x60s. 

The sheetings business 
quiet, noticeably 
the Western 


se- 


was very 
among some of 
rators who had 
started in to cover their late sum- 
mer wants and would still like te 
buy more. There was very little do- 
ing in convertibles as a whole, and 
some of the converters still insist 
that they will not begin to think of 
moving freely until after the mid- 
year 


st) 


ope 


holiday. 


TRADE 


ROCKFORD , 


week, 


( warp TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
; AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


The week has been disappointing 
in respect to the volume of cotton 
duck business done. There was also 
a tack of inquiry of moment but 
quotations held firm with the usual 
basis of concession applying on lira 
bids. Mills asked 26 cents for 8.42 
yard army duck, making the pound- 
age basis 49.40 cents a yard. A little 
business in the weight was recoided 
a little under the figure, with mills 
making top qualities asking 52 cents 
and 53 cents a pound. 

John V. Farwell & 
says in its weekly review of trade: 
“Wholesale dry goods business 
shows increase over previous week 
in number of road orders, but is 
running behind corresponding week 


Co., Chicago, 


of last year. With satisfactory 
weather and adjustment of condi- 
tions bringing greater stability to 


the market, better business ts looked 
for during the balance of the year 
Gevernment cotton report issued 
this week strengthened all prices on 
finished cotton goods. Print cloths 
and brown muslins cannot be pur- 
chased by wholesale distributors «a! 
prices prevailing two weeks ago. 
Demand for ecru val ‘laces are such 
that importers are having difficulty 
in getting sufficient goods to supply 
the market. Buyers have been in 
market in larger numbers during 
fhe week.” 

The demand for goods and export, 
sive in the case of staple hosiery, 
has been very moderate and in small 
parcels. Some colored buttons, such 
as denims, shirting, chambrays, etc., 
selling at- prices that represent 
19 per cent under replacement costs, 
but this is thought to be temporary, 
as curtailment in those lines has in- 
creased sharply. Prices current in 
first hands are nominal in part and 
are as follows: 


are 


Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents: 64x60s, 7% cents: 38%-inch 
64x64s, cents; brown sheetings, 


Southern standards, 16 cents; den- 
ims, 21 to 24% cents; tickings, 25 to 
26 cents; prints, 9% cénts; staple 
ginghams, 15 cents; dress ginghams, 


i8% to 20 cents, nominal. 


Brazilian Duck Samples. 

Samples of duck manufactured in 
Brazil have been received from 
Trade Commissioner W. E. Embry, 
Rio de Janeiro, May 8 They will 
be made available upon application 
fo the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington. 


MARK 
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The yarn mar- 
kets showed practically no change 
last week. There was very little 
buying beyond the hand-to-mouth 
orders for filling in purposes and 
buyers are still about 1 cent a pound 
lower than the market in their price 
ideas. Somewhat better inquiry was 
noted for insulating yarns, some 
consumers being interested in buy- 
ing for future delivery. Inquiries 
covered yarns wanted for delivery 
two and three months ahead, but 
no large sales resulted, buyers and 
sellers being unable to get together 
on prices. Several sales of as much 
as 10,000 pounds of insulating yarns 
were reported, showing prices of 44 
cents for 20s two-ply tinged yarns. 

There was no improvement in the 
demand for carded knitting yarns. 
More inquiry for carded weaving 
yarns was evident on account of the 
somewhat lower prices but practi- 
cally no business was put through. 

The list of yarn prices remained 
practically the same for the week. 
Buyers ‘were unwilling to pay what 
spinners were asking and mills held 
firm for their prices. There was a 
slight weakening of prices in some 
instances, but on the whole prices 
held pretty steady in spite of the 
absence of demand. 

Curtailment of production showed 
some increase during the week, both 
in the East and South... Stocks have 
reached a low level, and it is gener- 
ally believed that dealers stocks on 
this market are not large enough to 
prove burdensome when the demand 
revives. 

Yarn prices were quoted in this 


market as follows, although these 
prices are generally lower’ than 
mills will accept: 

Two- Chain Warps. 
2-ply 8s 42 é-ply 24s 48\ea49 
10s 43 aaa 2-ply 26s 50 abl 
12s to 148..44 a45 2-ply 30s 51 ab2 


2-ply 16s 45 a46 2-ply 40s 60 a 


2-ply 20s 454%a146% 2-ply 50s 70 a 
Two-Ply 
\s 42 a as a 
10s to 12s_.42%a43% ex. 63 
l4s 44 a 50s 70 a. 
16s 45 a 60s 78 a 
20s 45 Tinged Carpet— 
248 #8 a48% 3and 4_ply.37 a 
26s 49 add White Carpet— 
30s 50 3 and 4-ply_ 40%a4l 


Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 


6s, 1-ply..45%a 12s, 2-ply_.40 a4l 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..45 a.. 

4-ply 36 a 26s, 2-ply_.49 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply_._50%a 

2-ply..38 a 

Chain Warps. 
10s 43 24s 48 a 
12s 44 26s 49 a 
l4s 44\¥ea 30s 52 a 
l6s 45 a 40s 60 a 
20s 46 a 
Single Skeins. 
fs to &s 20s ..46 a 
10s 42 a 
12s 43 a_ 26s 49 a 
l4s 30s 0 
16s 44 a 
Frame Cones. 

8s 41 a 22s 45 
10s 24s__. 4644a 
12s 42 a 26s 7 a 
14s_. ..42%a43 28s 43 a 
16s 43 30s 50 abl 


18s 30s tying in48 a49 

0s 45 a 40s 58 waddle 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 

2-ply 16s 60 a 2-ply 50s 78 a 


2-ply 20s 63 a 
2-ply 30s 66 a 


2-ply a83 
2-ply 70s__.93 a 


2-ply 36s__.68 a 2-ply 80s___1 07a 
2-ply 40s 70 

Combed Peeler Cones. a 
10s 50 abl 30s 63 a6d 
126 51 abd2 32s 63 
l4s 52 ab3 348 65 a67 
16s 53 ab4 36s 70 
20s 55 a 40s 71 
22s 55 ab56 50s 7S 
248 a56%% 60s 85 a 
268 »6 ih 70s OVa 
23s abs l 10a 

Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins 
20s, 2-ply..52 a 36s, 2-ply..62 a 
228, 2.piy._53 ‘a 40s, 2-ply__61 a 
24s, 2-ply_.65 a 45s, 2-ply..71 a 
30s, 2-ply_.57 a 50s 2-ply..75 a 
Carded Cones. 

10s 44 a 22s 50 a 
45 a 26s a 
14s 46 a 28s 54 a 
20s 49 a 308 56 a 


American Cotton Piece Goods Little 
Known in Egypt. 


American cotton piece goods are 
known in Egypt mostly through 
sporadic importations of grey cotton 
sheetings, the trade in which is now 
at a standstill on account. of com- 
petition from the Japanese who are 
offering sheeting at prices about 20 
per cent below American quotations. 
Small quantities of printed and dyed 
cotton voiles which arrived from the 
United States this year were rather 
well received and compared favor- 
ably in price and quality with voiles 
from England and other foreign 
countries. Price is the ruling ele- 
ment in this market, says Trade 
Commissioner R. A. May in a report 
from Alexandria, and business in 
bleached, as well as printed and 
dyed cotton goods is practically 
dominated by England, although 
Italy is making mroads in the Brit- 
ish trade in printed and dyed cloth. 


Hong Kong Purchases of Wool 


Goods for Mid-Summer 
Shipment. 


Chinese buyers of wool piece 
goods, believing English manufac- 
turers would have to cut prices 
after the Japanese. earthquake, did 
not enter the market in December 
and January, as usual. After the 
Chinese New Year (February 5), lo- 
cal dealers found they were very 
much underbought and during the 
balance of February and March they 
made larger purchases for shipment! 
in June, July and August. Prices on 
the whole have been very poor and 
margins small. Designs have chang- 
ed considerably, especially in the 
lower qualities, according to Consul 
LeRoy Webber. 


Philadelphia Providenee 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chieego Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


2nd V -Pres. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 
8 Secretary 


. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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We Solicit Your Machine 
Work 
Shop excellently equipped for 
machine work with: 
Engine and Turret Lathes 
Automatic and Hand Gear Cut- 
fers 
Milling and other Machines. 

We specialize on manufacture 
of Penis io order and also do 
other machine work in any quan- 
tity 

We stock and distribute Auto- 
mobile Fivwwheel Starter Gears 

(7iVS uS a trial. 

4. ZAGORA MFG. CO. 
1225 S. Mint St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted—Hosiery Foreman 
Competent young man to take 
charge of dyeing and finishing of 
hosiery for mill im Southern 
States: technical school graduate 
preferred. Charles P. Raymond 
Agency, 294 Washington St., Bos- 
ron. 


Wanted 

Salesman of some mechanical 
and selling experience to repre- 
sent us on road in Southern ter- 
ritory and sell Cling-Surface belt 
preservatives. Reply to Cling- 
Surface Co. 1048 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Industrials Financed, Refinanced, Reorganized 
Additional working capital procured 
All correspondence absolutely confidential 


HIRAM H. POWERS & COMPANY, INC. 
15 State Street, Boston 


FURNACE LININGS! 


Now is the time to overhaul your furnace linings 
and rebuild your arches with the use of 


BETSON’S PLASTIC FIRE BRICK 
Lasts longer— 
Easier to apply— 
Costs less 
Utilize your spare labor now 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Superintendent & Manager Wanted 


A small town contemplates the establishment of a mill with 80 


jacquard looms 72 to 96 inches wide. They will manufacture damask 
ind crinkled quilts from varns which they will buy. All machinery, 
buildings and equipment will be paid for in full. A man experienced 


In weaving such goods and who can take and pay for $5,000 of stock 
is desired as manager and supermtenden! Do not write unless ex- 
perieneced on these goods and able 


Address “Specialty Mill.” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


fo cash for stock, 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—_— = 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. t. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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MPLOYMEN | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. Eighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family have 
ood textile education and can run the 


ob. No. 41 
OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 


ence and training fit me to handle large 
ob in good mill. Good manager of 
elp, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 41387. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical — 
12 years as superintendent. ow em- 
loyed but have good reasons for mak- 
ng change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher tender or sec- 
ond hand in spinning. Well qualified 
for either place. Best of references. 
No. 41 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
einployed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. Ne. 4140. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms and can fet 
excellent results. Good references. o. 


WANT position as electrician with 
mill or some other manufacturing plaat 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
triclan. Mmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No. 415 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 26 years’ experience on prac. 


tically all kinds of goods. Am ualified 
to handle elther position. e 46, have 
family. Best of references. o. 4158. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. 8. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, elght years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weavens- 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill. Now located in Hast, but 

ve had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 467. 
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WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings an can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158. 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card inder Long 
ea in good mill. A-1 references. 

o. 41 


WANT position as su 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. 


rintendent. Have 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 


= manner. Good references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 


ood mills in both departments. Relia- 
le, steady man of good habits. Ex- 
cellent references. o 4162. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT oe as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Bastern mill and have excellent 
record of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man. o. 4184. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
dle work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 


high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 


one am competent and reliable. No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner. 
references. No. 4166. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 


=o overseer. Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 
give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


WANT position as superintendent of 

yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability character 
and past record. No. 4169. 


WANT as or 
will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. 


vualified to han- 
dle any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will ——- on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4178. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 
ractically all arn counts made in 


outh. Good references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober. now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 


ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy wor 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer'’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 6 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or ee. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
weaving plants. Good references. Neo. 
4192. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better 
No. 4193. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
ob. First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre. 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. C. 8 Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
room 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 


kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No. 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of smal! 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
saad of help. Good references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Many 
years as both superintendent and over- 


seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 
WANT position as carder. Have had 7 


years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177 


WANT position as superintendent of 
Yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 


give good references. No. 4201 
WANT —— as superintendent of mill WANT sition as superintendent of 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
now 82 years of age and can give good Experienced man of good habits and 


references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


character and 


ve good refer- 
ences. No. 4 


can 
3. 


39 


WANT 
any kind 
overseer and have always been able to 


sition as overseer weaving on 
of plain work; 12 years as 


get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4203 
WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 


tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 
— and know how to keep costs 

own. No. 4204. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 

WANT position as carder in smal! mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 

employed by good mill but desire to 

change. Good references as to charac- 

ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. 


Thoroughly 


understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill. Best of references. No. 4208. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 

perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mill 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 


can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4113 


MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor- 


strictly confidential. No. 
4114. 


WANT position as superintendent 
yarn mill, or would accept place as 
carder and spinner. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results and 
who can successfully manage help. Ref- 
erences. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Qualied by experience and training to 
handle card room in thoroughly practi- 


cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4224. 


of 


WANT rposition as superintendent o 
overseer large weve room. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent but would like 
better job. Have long record of suc- 


cessful service and references to show 
it. No. 4225. 


WANT position as overseer weave room 
or cloth room. Now employed, but 
Wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable. 


References to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4226. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 


ent. Age 25, graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 
in all departments of mill, two years as 


manager of testing laboratory in large 
mill. Exeellent reference. No. 4227 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, making 


a Wide variety of goods. Excellent ref- 
erences. No. 4228. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, 
either or both. Age 35, have family. 
Experienced man who can give as ref- 


erence some of the best mills in the 
South. No. 4231. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving or 
superintendent of plain weaving mill. 
Long experience as both superintendent 
and overseer and can get excellent re- 
sults. o. 4333. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as night carder, but wish day 
job. Have had 20 years’ experience if 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp 
ing, both white and colored work. Gs: 
furnish good references. No. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lookwood, Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ASH Be EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
wANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


COTTON— 


inc. 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWER*%, &TEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, YVons Co 
BENCH LEGS. PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, Davic Sons C 
BICARBONATE Or S0DA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

White Veneer Co. 
8OX SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


inc. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

BSRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 

‘UNCH BUILDERS— 

‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 

CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
5B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


inc. 


Mauney - Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS - - 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 


Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Faies & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Roy & Son, B. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 


Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON SOFTENESRS— 
Arabol Mfa. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


(Revolution, 


The Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Witliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 


OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles on Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
R & ‘Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
& Lane. 
Ee. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Motz, H.. A., Co 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA.- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Altis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse ca Mfg. 

ELECTRIC SUPPL 
Chicago Fuse Mie. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, 
IN 


Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Hank, Pick, 


inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


PUMP. 


FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydei-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINY— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemou 3 & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sone Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Wort. 


a! PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Inc. 


Wood's, T 8B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWI 
Garland 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
— «See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAM 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mf Co. 
L. S. Watson M g. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Maehine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 


KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mig. 

Saco-Lowell hops. 


Stafford Co., 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co.'s. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Greist Mfg Co. 

Hopedale Mfg Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness 

W orks. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 

Edward RR. Ladew Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 

Works. 

Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. Y¥. @& WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MACHINERY— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

PAIN T— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 
4ilis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 

MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥Y. & WN. J. ~ Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. &. Oll Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co 

ONE. PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


and Reed 


inc. 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAIN TS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
ey David. Sons Co. 
TSs— 
ers 


PATEN 
er 
sODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mf 
Graton & 
PICKER STICK 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalimers 
Hyatt Roller A ng 
Fafnir Bearing 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


ht Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., fnc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feéd also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (fron)— 
Anchor Post iron Works 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring raveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODSs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
—-See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Pes Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

8. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. MoeCaustand & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawiey’s Laboratories. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products 


SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELTING 


Slip-Not Leather Belting is most sat- 
isfactory Belting ever manufactured 
for textile industry. 


Convinee yourself of its superiority 
by mailing us trial order at once. 


SLIP-NOT 


Is 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Watter Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oi1)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Haésliacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp 
Pawtucket Selnntes Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
—See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
58. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Henry L. Scott 4 Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Chartotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton 4 Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILE TS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
R 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Eauipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING 
Nichols Mf 
WASHERS 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE 
Economy Baler 
WATER INTAKE 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— Parks-Cramer Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Tothurst Machine Works. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
W: STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WATER WHEELS— WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
WHIZZERS— Mauney-Steele Co 
Tothurst Machine Works. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
s— Shops Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
aco-Lowe 
Universal Winding Co. YARN PRESSES— 
WIinNDOWS— Economy Baler Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---pouste Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass., U. 8. A 
Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLRINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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L STEEL 


CONO YARN 


PROOF PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected— Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
baling press is in- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completel) 
inclosed—no openings 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
loors, so that the ends 


This new yarn press 
produ: eS a hale 26 


ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and ver 
Chamber five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 


phas or vol 
2°} or 550 volt 

Ch nd doors is 
well as the sides 


swing out independ- 
| ently, leaving all four 
sides of the balk eX- 
posed 

We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Econemy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 


operation Very substantially constructed. 
Dept. S. T. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Ann Arvor, Mich. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Kagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

_ Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. 


Mt. Hope, W. at 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 

Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenvitte, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Cenn. 
Chicago, IH. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 


now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


CHARLOTTE NE pany 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. A little higher 
price may mean the difference between disappointment and complete satisfaction. 
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